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THE MOONSHINERS AT HOHO-HEBEE FALLS. 


PART I. 


F ‘he mission of the little: school-house in Holly Cove 
vas to Impress upon the youthful mind a compre- 
hension_ and appreciation of the eternal verities of 
hture, Its site could hardly have been better chosen. 

files of — the eastern horizon deployed the endless 
how whey reat Smoky Mountains—blue and sunlit, with 
aie ce the apparition of an unfamiliar peak, hov- 
me Tigra straggler in the far-distant rear, and made 
gd r the nonce by some exceptional clarification of 

‘hosphere; or lowering, gray, stern ; or with ranks 

us hanging on their flanks, while all the artillery 


‘1 Whirled about them, and the whole world quaked 


‘‘ the flash and roar of its discharges. The seasons 
-Ively painted the great landscape—spring, with its 
ia touch, its illumined haze, its tender, tentative 
' and gray and yellow; summer, with its flush of 
voli, ln, its deep, luscious, definite verdure, and the 
‘"! richness of fruition; autumn, with a full brush 
' | Chromatic splendors; winter, in melancholy sepia 
tor k and brown and many sad variations of the 
~ white. So high was the little structure on the 

4 ransverse ridge that it commanded a vast field of 

. : the wooded ranges ; and in the immediate fore- 
io ee between the slopes which it cleft to the heart, 
ie 7 er, resplendent with the reflected moods of the 
is. in this deep gorge the winds and the pines chanted 


G Pr dae 
‘ Greek chorus; the waves continuously murmured 


* intricate rune, as if conning it b “peighiog 
Figs. : y frequent repetition; 
— ould call out from the upper air some joyous 
or nin a language which no creature of the earth has 
Cnough of happiness to translate. 


BY CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 


But the precepts which prevailed in the little school-house 
were to the effect that rivers, except as they flowed as they 
listed to confusing points of the compass, rising among 
names difficult to remember, and emptying into the least 
anticipated body of water, were chiefly to be avoided for 
their proclivity to drown small boys intent on swimming or 
angling. Mountains, aside from the desirability of their 
recognition as forming one of the divisions of land, some- 
what easily distinguishable, by the more erudite youth, from 
plains, valleys, and capes, were full of crags and chasms, 
rattlesnakes and vegetable poisons, and a further familiarity 
with them was liable to result in the total loss of the adven- 
turous—to see friends, family, and home no more. 

These dicta, promulgated from the professorial chair, 
served to keep the small body of callow humanity, with 
whose instruction Abner Todd was intrusted by the State, 
well within call and out of harm’s way during the short 
recesses, while under his guidance they tottered along the 
rough road that leads up the slopes to knowledge. But 
one there was who either bore a charmed life or possessed 
an unequalled craft in successfully defying danger; who 
fished and swam with impunity; who was ragged and torn 
from much climbing of crags; whose freckled face bore 
frequent red tokens of an indiscriminate sampling of berries. 
It is too much to say that Abner Todd would have been 

lad to have had his warnings made terrible by some bodily 

isaster to the juvenile dare-devil of the school, but Leander 
Yerby’s disobedient incredulity as to the terrors that men- 
aced him, and his triumphant immunity, fostered a certain 
grudge against him. Covert though it was, unrecognized 
even by Todd himself, it was very. definitely apparent to 
Tyler Budiey when sometimes, often indeed, on his way 
home from hunting, he would pause at the school-lhouse 


window, pulling open the shutter from the outside, and 
gravely watch his protégé, who stood spelling at the head 
of the class. 

For Leander Yerby’s exploits were not altogether those of 
a physical prowess. He was a mighty wrestler with the 
Multiplication Table. He had met and overthrown the 
Nine Line in single-handed combat. He had attained unto 
some interesting knowledge of the earth on which he lived, 
and could fluently bound countries with neatness and pre- 
cision, and was on terms of intimacy with sundry seas, 
volcanoes, islands, and other sizable objects. The glib cer- 
tainty of his contemptuous familiarity with the alphabet and 
ifs untoward combinations, as he flung off words in four 
syllables in his impudent chirping treble, seemed something 
uncanny, almost appalling, to Tyier Sudley, who could not 
have done the like to save his stalwart life. He would stare 
dumfounded at the erudite personage at the head of the 
class; Leander’s bare feet were always carefully adjusted to 
a crack between the puncheons of. the floor, literally ‘‘toeing 
the mark”; his broad trousers, frayed out. liberally at the 
hem, revealed his skinny and scarred little ankles, for his 
out-door adventures were not without a reeord upon the 
more impressionable portions of his anatomy; his waistband 
was drawn high up under his shoulder-blades and his ribs, 
and girt over the shoulders of his unbleached cotton shirt by 
braces, which all his learning did not prevent him from 
calling ‘“‘ galluses”; his cut, scratched, talloused hands were 
held stiffly down at the side seams in his nether garments in 
strict accordance with the regulations. But rules could not 
control the twinkle in his big blue eyes, the mingled effront- 
ery and affection on his freckled face as he perceived the 
on-looking: visitor, nor hinder the wink, the swiftly thrust- 

(Continued on page 906.) 
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“THE PEOPLE.” 


TOTHING could be more presumptuous than the 
N pretension of the advocates of free silver coinage 
and of ‘cheap money” that they are representing 
‘‘the people” as against the ** capitalists.” We are 
to imagine the capitalist as a bloated millionaire sit- 
ting on huge money-bags with a sardonic grin on 
his face, scheming how he can best withhold the 
money he possesses from the people, and how he can 
for his own benefit most effectively screw out of the 
people the money they still possess. We are to 
imagine ‘‘ the people” as all those who carry on the 
productive activities of the land with their daily toil, 
and who are constantly hampered and balked in 
their efforts, and in a great measure robbed of the 
just reward of their labor, by the want of that money 
which the capitalist possesses and cruelly refuses to 
let them have. A further assumption is that ‘‘the 
people” in this sense and ‘*‘ the debtor class” are one 
and the same thing, and are living in a state of gen- 
eral oppression under the capitalist’s wickedly selfish 
rule. And when the TELLERS, and STEWARTS, and 
JONESES, and WoLCOTTS, who have really only the 
price of silver in their minds, and their dupes, the 
PEFFERS, and the VEsTs, and the VANCES, talk so 
fluently about ‘‘ the cause of the people,” they wish 
us to understand that they represent not only the 
interests but also the deliberate will of the people at 
large, and that they have the intelligence as well as 
the will of substantially the whole people behind 
them in fighting the capitalists by demanding free 
coinage and large quantities of various kinds of 
‘cheap money.” 

This pretension has not the merit of originality. 
It has accompanied the preaching of almost every 
financial doctrine or scheme calculated to make peo- 
ple believe that they could get money without giv- 
ing something of equivalent value for it, so that they 
could honestly get rid of their debts without paying 
them in full. When the partial repudiation of our 
national debt by paying it off in depreciated green- 
backs was advocated, the supporters of the dishonest 
scheme were quite sure that ‘“‘the people” were with- 
out substantial dissent ardently in its favor. When 
later the inflation of irredeemable paper money was 
by the magic of the greenback printing-press to “‘ re- 
lieve ” everybody of his burdens, and to pour a flood 
of new wealth all over the country, the inflation 
leaders vociferously insisted that their cause was the 
cause of ‘the people,” and that the people’s will 
spoke through their mouths. And now the free 
silver coinage men again parade the interest and the 
will of ‘‘the people” as the especial warrant for 
what they are doing or endeavoring to accomplish. 

3ut it has, in point of fact, turned out that in all of 
these instances the pretension of the agitators to be 
the embodiment of the popular will was a false pre- 
tension, supported mainly by a good deal of noisy 
impudence, and that ‘‘the people ’—that is, a large 
majority of the citizens—as soon as they had an op- 
portunity for expressing their real sentiments, either 
directly or through representatives obeying the com- 
mand of publie opinion, were found on the other side. 

The reason was always the same. The agitators 
for repudiation, paper-money inflation, or free silver 
coinage always committed the same mistake as to the 
condition of the great mass of the people as well as 
the motives actuating them. The great mass of the 
people does not constitute the ‘debtor class,” if we 
may speak of a debtor class at all. The employer of 
labor, be he a manufacturer, or a contractor, or an 
agriculturist, or merely a householder, will. almost 
always owe money in the shape of accrued wages to 
the persons he employs, but they hardly ever owe 
money to him. He is their debtor; they are his 
creditors. They are but seldom debtors to anybody 
else, for their small credit hardly enables them to 
contract debts. But they are creditors in various 
ways—creditors of savings-banks, of insurance com- 
panies, of mutual aid associations. The savings- 
banks of the country owe about 1700 millions to their 
depositors, who are almost all people earning their 
daily bread by their daily labor. It is the evident 
interest of these people to receive what is due them 
not in the cheapest but in the best possible money, 
and they easily understand this as soon as they begin 
to think about it. People of small means generally, 
whether they are laboring-men or not, are similarly 
situated. Many of them have invested their savings 
in securities of various kinds, and their interest is the 
same. The hundreds of thousands of pensioners, be 
they otherwise ever so poor, are creditors of the gov- 
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ernment, and highly interested in the full value of 
the dollar they receive. Business men, small and 
great, are ordinarily creditors as well as debtors, and 
their interest as creditors is no less than their interest 
as debtors. As sensible men, they know that they 
cannot expect to pay what they owe in cheap 
dollars while receiving what is due them in good 
ones. The farmers and other owners of real estate 
whose property is encumbered with mortgages are 
usually represented as typical of the debtor ¢lass in- 
terested in cheap money. But the number of farms 
so encumbered is proportionally much smaller than 
it is commonly believed to be, and a very large num- 
ber, probably an overwhelming majority, of the 
mortgages provide for payment of principal and in- 
terest in gold. 

The great mass of ‘‘the people,” therefore, after 
soberly considering the matter, understand their in- 
terest quite differently from what the cheap-money 
agitators represent it to be; and even among those 
who do not so understand it there are very many—a 
large majority, we trust—who ‘instinctively resent 
and repel arguments and appeals that are addressed 
to: what may be called the dishonest impulses of 
human nature. So it happens that after a period of 
thorough public discussion of their schemes, the re- 
pudiationists and cheap-money agitators have always 
found ‘‘the people” against them. ‘‘The people” 
are against them now, as the recent two-thirds vote 
in the House of Representatives for the repeal of the 
SHERMAN law, which was evidently a mere expression 
of public opinion, has conclusively shown. 

This indisputable fact stamps upon the filibuster- 
ing efforts of the silver advocates in the Senate a 
peculiar character. We do not pretend that fili- 
bustering—that is, the resort to dilatory tactics in op- 
posing a measure of legislation—is under all circum- 
stances illegitimate. It may happen that a tyrannical 
party majority in a legislative body attempts to 
hurry through an important piece of legislation 
upon which public opinion has not had time to form 
and express itself. If then the minority resorts to 
filibustering in order to call the attention of the 
people to what is going on, and to give the people an 
opportunity to manifest their sentiments, it serves 
a good object. But when a minority avails itself of 
exceptional parliamentary means to obstruct legisla- 
tion in favor of which the popular will has already 
expressed itself so.strikingly as it has for the repeal 
of the SHERMAN law, filibustering is a wicked, flagi- 
tious defiance of the popular will, little, if at all, 
short of treason against ‘‘the people’? whose cause 
the silver agitators so deceitfully pretend to represent. 


‘THE CONFIDENCE OF THE MACHINE. 


THE Democratic machine in New York is confi- 
dent of success at the polls. If it were not it 
would not dream of nominating Judge MAYNARD for 
the Court of Appeals. It does not pdy its debts for 
party work in such good coin unless it is certain of 
winning. It would not put a weak candidate into 
the field unless it were assured of success, no matter 
who might lead the ticket. MtrpHy, HILL, CROKER, 
and SHEEHAN have no love for the stigma of defeat. 

The Democratic machine in New York has been 
singularly successful. Despite its bad character, 
known and admitted from one end of the State to 
the other, under its leadership a Governor and Pres- 
ident have been elected, and, for the first time in 
many years, both Houses of the Legislature have 
been captured by the Democrats. But while this 
has been the leadership of the party which carried 
the State for President and Governor, success has 
been the lucky result of conditions that prevailed in 
spite of the corruption of the machine. 

The man who is to be nominated for Judge of the 
Court of Appeals helped the machine into absolute 
control of the State. The Democrats who protested 
against the machine’s methods and the machine's 
candidates helped to fasten the clasp of the machine 
on the State. Their prominence, their character, 
supplementing the character and record of GROVER 
CLEVELAND, made possible a victory when the ma- 
chine itself, standing alone, unaided by Republican 
defection or unallied with the virtue and ability of 
the Democratic party, would have been irretrievably 
defeated. The leaders who were in command when 
the Democratic victories were won were those whose 
purposes had been defeated in the party itself, whose 
candidate for President had been driven out of the 
field, whose continued leadership was due to the 
knowledge, on the part of Mr. FatRcHILD and his fol- 
lowers, of the treachery of MURPHY and HILL and 
CROKER and SHEEHAN. These men remained at the 
head. The men who retired from control, and who 
participated as private citizens in the campaign for 
the election of the candidate whom they had nom- 
inated, were those whose influence and votes carried 
the State. 

_No sooner was the greater victory won than a less 
victory was stolen by a lawyer's act, which Mr. 
CovuperT described as an ‘outrageous crime.” The 
Bar Association of New York, through a committee 
composed almost entirely of Democrats, found the 
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criminal guilty. Spotted as he was, condemned 
the bar of the metropolis, judged and found guj 
by lawyers of his own party, Governor FLowrr }, 
ertheless appointed him Judge of the Court of - 
peals. It may not have been the only instanc. 
which the highest tribunal of the State has been . 
raged in this way, but it is the most conspicuous 
the most flagrant. 

MAYNARD, having stolen the honest return 
Dutchess County, and having made the State &. 
Democratic, is now about to receive a further rey 
He is to be nominated as judge for a full ter: 
fourteen years. Will he be elected? If he is 
cessful, it will be largely because of the conseque 
of the act which called forth the condemnativ; 
the Bar Association. 

The machine is evidently certain of success, |; 
is insolent in its defiance of public opinion. It; |< 
no heed to the warnings of the press of its own pu 
The Buffalo Courier and the New York World , 
dict MAYNARD'S coming defeat, but the ears of M: 
PHY and HILL and CROKER and SHEEHAN are <i: 

It is certain that the bar, without respect to pai 
will vote against this tainted man, and that the |. 
ers and large numbers of the anti-snappers wil] s! 
at home, or, if the Republicans nominate a good c:. , 
didate, will vote for him. The independent y. 
also, will be against MAYNARD. 

What, then, is the chance of Success? The Legis): 
ture, which MAYNARD's act made Democratic, passed 
laws intended to fasten the control of the machin. 
upon the Democratic party and the State. It gave 
it the control of the primaries of its own party, aii 
it turned over to it the election machinery of Nv. 
York, Buffalo, and Troy. Whether or no it has eo 
trol of Albany remains to be seen. It is an ope 
secret that the leaders of the machine believe tli: 
they have not only complete control of their party 
machinery, but that they will be able to count in any 
candidates they may see fit to nominate,through their 
power over the police and election officers of the great 
cities. 

The machine is inviting a political revolution 
New York must decide whether it will end the rule 
of the bandits now or await a less convenient and more 
expensive season. In view of the extraordinary 0} 
portunities bestowed by the law upon the machine. 
law which is made by the machine's own tools aud 
beneficiaries, the good people of this State have no 
easy task. It is not a time for partisanship, but it is 
a time for organization. There should be an orgai- 
ized effort of all good citizens who are Democri: ». 
and of those members of the bar of every county wlio 
still retain the love and veneration of the great 1]:\\ 
yers for just and unsuspected judges. If the Repu! 
lican party rises to its opportunity, and has the aid of 
organized virtue and professional pride and probity, 
Judge MAYNARD will not be counted in. 


“BOSS” RULE IN BROOKLYN. 


THE “arraignment” by the Union League Club 
of Brooklyn of the ‘‘ boss” of that city and tlie 
officials whom he controls is founded on facts. It 
would have gained in force had there been a more 
specific statement of these facts and a greater econ 
omy of adjectives and epithets. For the facts are. 
indeed, very ugly. Nearly every branch of tlie lo 
cal government is sadly demoralized and confused. 
Within the year the bonds of the city, which ougiit 
to be a security as good as any offered, have suffered 
from the doubt whether the constitutional Jimit to 
their issue had not been passed, and the treasury hiss 
been so nearly depleted that important public works 
have been suspended for want of funds. This sliows 
clearly enough the financial side of the situation 
The moral side is worse. That is indicated by the 
apparent impossibility of getting justice done to 
notorious offenders, such as the men who wasted tlie 
city money in the Columbian celebration, and }re 
vented the city from getting the full value «! 'Is 
franchises for surface roads—a ‘‘deal” whic! |" 
duced the Grand Jury publicly to regret that ii ood 
not indict the Mayor of Brooklyn under the law as 
interpreted, and misinterpreted, by the District .\t 
torney. The question of practical importance «ic 
immediate urgency for the voters of Brook!\!) 's. 
What are you going to do about it? a 

To this the reply of the Union League Clu) '. 
‘We ask every right-thinking and honorable \u". 
without regard to his previous political affiliatie:. '° 
unite with us and all good citizens in an effor! ' 
end the present disgraceful state of municipal «!')'">. 
and to inaugurate, if possible, an era of etlic: '\'. 
honest, and economical government.” 

This is well, but whether anything will come" '! 
depends on the nature and direction of the “el 
here promised. There is one way, and only on '° 
get ‘‘efficient, honest, and economical govern: 
in Brooklyn, and that is to elect a Mayor whe 
the capacity and the will to use rightly the pe" 
of his office. The powers themselves are 4!" 
The Mayor appoints at his own discretion the | \“ 
of every department of the administration, ¢.’!'' 
the financial, and can do so within thirty day. 0! 











‘ng his office, and in this way he practically con- 
Js the entire administration. The difficulty is to 
a Mayor who will do this with sole reference to 
interests of the city. The Mayor who can and 
| do it must have, besides energy, integrity, and 
. nd judgment, certain other qualifications, the 
1), <t important of which is absolute independence of 
».tisan ‘polities. Whether he be a Democrat or a 
}) publican in national politics, he must be equal to 
i) supreme resolution to give no weight whatever 
t. ‘he polities of his appointees. He must be capable 
’ »efusing to put any man in a place of trust be- 
.e he ‘* belongs” to the same party as himself. 
HH. must be a determined and implacable foe of the 
spoils system in every direction. He must refuse 
the dictation or the advice of the party ‘‘ boss,” 
whether it be HUGH MCLAUGHLIN or JACOB WorTH. 
He must take his officers solely for their fitness in 
character, ability, and experience, and when he has 
tuken them, he must stand by them at any cost. 
Clearly, such a man is not easy to find, and if 
found, will be nominated with great difficulty. He 
is not likely to be named voluntarily by either of the 
regular party conventions. But by just so much as 
tle next Mayor of Brooklyn falls short of this high 
yet practical standard, by so much he will fail to 
vive the city the good government to which it is 
entitled. The best thing the Union League Club 
can do for the city is to set at work immediately to 
secure such a candidate. If he can be got, and the 
people believe him to be such a candidate, he can be 
elected and the city redeemed. 


SCHOOL. 


OnE of the greatest single industries in the world has just 
sturted up again after several months of almost complete 
prosiration, and yet not a newspaper seems to have re- 
marked upon it as a sign of returning better times. The 
fact isthat school has begun. The signs of it are unmistak- 
able. Families have got back to town, full of regrets at 
leaving the country. They would not have come under a 
less compulsory necessity than the educational engagements 
of their younger members, Al the book-store counters are 
heaped with school-books, and fascinating bargains are of- 
fered in slates and pads and copy-books. Children are seen 
in the back streets, no longer vagrant and scattered, but in 
squads and troops, going somewhere at stated hours and 
with a common purpose. In some houses a period of dis- 
tinct relief sets in, these days, between eight and nine in the 
morning. The children are at school, and the housework 
goes on somewhat more smoothly in consequence. In other 
houses, somewhat statelier ones, alas! there are mothers 
who take but a languid interest in their breakfasts. The 
boys have gone to boarding-school, one of them for the first 
time, and there is a gap in the household for which no ac- 
cession of industrial opportunity seems to make up. The 
zirls used to be a solace when the boys went off to school, 
but in that respect the girls in these days are a weakening 
prop, for they go too now, as far, as regularly, and almost 
aus early as the boys do. A man said the other day: ‘ My 
sirlis going to college this fall. That old idea of giving a 
live thousand -dollar education to a five-hundred-dollar boy, 
ind a five-hundred-dollar education to a ten-thousand-dollar 
vill is about played out.” 

Well, it isan interesting experiment,.is school. It is the 
liist_ set test of comparative power to which the child is 
submitted. Parents who have speculated about the facul- 
‘ies and characteristics of their unlettéred infants at home, 
Will have a chance, now that school has begun, to find how 
their young hopefuls compare with other parents’ hopefuls. 
The school-master’s report is by no means an infallible test, 
but it is a guide, and it will be anxiously read and re-read 
When it comes at Christmas. : 

Good luck go with all those beginning scholars, and may 
they learn abundantly this year, and, bless their young 
‘hearts, learn nothing but what is true and good! 


THE LORDS AND THE COMMONS. 


Win. it be necessary for Mr. GLADSTONE to appeal to the 
ntry before forcing the Lords to pass the home - rule 
That is the question which is agitating Tory and Lib- 
‘cil Unionist minds in Great Britain, As for Mr. GLab- 
‘Sb and his followers, they have answered the question 
(heir own minds, and apparently do not intend to dissolve 
vy Jament and order a special election unless the Queen in- 
~-!s:und resorts to the extraordinary plan of dismissing the 
luivistry herself. Some of the extreme Tories have urged 
~ course, but it is hardly probable that the Queen will 
' in the fortunes of the crown with the Lords in the 
‘egle of the hereditary House with the Liberals and Rad- 
~ The Queen would doubtless gladly be rid of Mr. 
‘\DSTONE and the Irish question, but there is no reason 
) she should risk the chances of her family in a contest 
‘t can be settled by Parliament and the people. 
"he Liberals favor the suggestion of a recess until No- 
iiber, to be followed by the passage of some of the 
usures of the Newcastle programme and the introduc- 
i of others. After that the home-rule bill can be 
issed again and sent to the Lords a second time. On the 
‘cond rejection the Premier will doubtless demand the cre- 
‘lon of new peers for the purpose of overcoming the ma- 


tity against him, and then Mr. GLApsTone will be forced 


" fight out his case with the Lords before the people. 
The issue is a simple one. It is not as to the theoretical 
' traditional power of the House of Lords. That is settled. 
“ir ARTHUR PEEL, the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
“1 a recent conversation with an Austrian statesman, laid 
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down the rule that the Lords must yield to the House of 
Commons after an appeal to the people. The hereditary 
House is the most powerless legislative body in the world, 
except for one purpose. It may say to the representatives 
of the people, by rejecting a measure that has passed the Com- 
mons, that they the Lords do not believe that the wishes of 
the voters had been truly expressed. Then the Commons 
must submit, and the government must go to the people for 
a vindication. If the people’ vote against the government, 
the Lords are justified. If they return the government, the 
Lords must yield, or new peers will be created to make the 
Upper House conform to the will of the nation. 

The Tories and Liberal- Unionists assert that there has 
been no appeal to the people in this case. It is true that 
the home-rule question has been pending in Great Britain 
for about seven years, and in that time the adverse majority 
of the English members has been so reduced that it is now 
outnumbered by the Irish members and their Welsh, Scotch, 
and English allies. The present government came into 
power partly on home-rule, partly on Welsh and Scotch 
measures, and partly on issues made by English Radicals 
and labor people. It was supposed that the empire had de- 
cided in favor of home-rule, but the Tories and Unionists 
now say that the appeal to the people must be on the precise 
measure which Mr. GLADSTONE has carried through the 
House of Commons, because it involves a grave constitu- 
tional change. 

The issue between the Lords and the Commons will as- 
suredly strengthen the home-rule cause, for the elements 
that united in the last election will unite again in such a con- 
test. Standing alone, home-rule is probably weak in Eng- 
land, for the simple reason that Englishmen, including the 
Radicals, are generally tired of the Irish question, and want 
some of their own business attended to. If the issue is 
clearly made between the House and the Lords, however, 
the cause of Mr. GLADSTONE’s declining years will remain 
well to the front. 








TRAPPING THE TRAIN-ROBBERS. 


Ir was about 11.30 p.m., and only three men were leftin 
the comfortable rooms of the New York Electric Club. They 
were gathered in front of a cheerful grate fire, each lolling 
in the attitude that best accorded with his particular idea of 
comfort, without regard to appearances. The click, click 
of the billiard balls had ceased, and the noisy laugh of the 
group of story-tellers no longer echoed through the lofty 
rooms. The three fire-worshippers were left alone to ‘‘ talk 
shop.” They had drifted from a discussion on the newer 
forms of incandescent lamps, by way of an argumenton a 
complicated question of long-distance electric power trans- 
mission, to the subject of electric heating. There had been 
several other interesting points brought up in their talk, 
but just at the moment it was on electric heating. which 
McGraith, who had his feet on the mantel-piece and was 
pulling lazily at a portly pipe, held would in five years dis- 
place coal, gas, oil, or any other fuel for cooking and heat- 
ing purposes from every decently appointed household. 

“You ought to have Billy Black here,” said one of the 
others; ‘‘he’s a regular crank on electric heating. He cooks 
his lunch in his eftice now, on a stove connected to the light- 
ing mains, because he says anything not cooked by elec- 
tricity makes him sick. Swears he can taste the product of 
combustion in anything but a boiled egg, unless the cooking 
is done by the current.” 

‘«By-the-way, where is Billy?” asked McGraith, when the 
laugh had subsided ; ‘‘ haven’t seem him for a long time.” 

‘“Last I heard of bim he was out West, hunting.” 

‘‘Hunting? I never knew he was a sporting man.” 

‘*He’s not. He’s hunting two-legged, wingless game on 
approved scientific principles.” 

** What the dickens do you mean?” 

‘Well, you know Billy’s always working at some fantas- 
tic scheme or vther. The last thing he hit on was a trap for 
train-robbers. Worked the whole thing out completely, but 
couldn’t get any railroad president to believe in it. They 
all thought he was a crank, and as it meant ‘some little out- 
lay to try it, not one of them would give him a chance. 
Railroad men don’t believe much in electricity, anyhow, 
they have so little experience with it except in connection 
with rusty telegraph wires and broken-down relays that 
don’t work half the time. 

‘‘ Finally, it seems Billy struck the right man out in Den- 
ver, the vice-president of the A. B. and J., that runs out by 
the jug-handle route to the Pacific coast. The president of 


the road was away in Europe, and Mr. Vice, being acting . 


president, determined to give Billy’s scheme a trial. He 
was half off his head when he wrote to tell me about it, and 
was working seventeen hours a day to get things ready. 
But I’ve seen by the papers that it worked all right. Billy 
bagged a gang of train-robbers just as neatly as the New 
York police gather in the members of the swell mob that 
they’ve known intimately for years.” 

“* How did he manage it?” ; 

“That’s just what I’m waiting to hear from him. He's 
due bere to-night, and promised to look in at the club if he 
got in early enough. The papers gave no particulars. I 
suppose the railroad people managed to keep the modus op- 
erandi quiet, so as not to give the snap away to other gen- 
tlemen in the same line of business as Billy’s victims.” 

A heavy tread sounded on the steps outside, and a mo- 
ment later the hall door flew open in response to the pressure 
of the new arrival’s foot on the electric door-opener in the 
corner of the doorstep. A bell tinkled inside as the door 
opened, and a sleepy servant came forward to take Mr. Wil- 
liam F. Black’s hat and overcoat. As he came into the 
room he was enthusiastically greeted by the three. 

‘Here, Billy,” said McGraith, when the clamor subsided, 
‘‘we’re dying to have you spin your yarn. Gurney has just 
been telling us that you’ve turned into a sort of electro- 
dynamic Byrnes. You'll have to read a paper about it be- 
fore the club—tell you that, old chap. But just consider us 
the editing committee, and give us the plain unvarnished 
tale, without any frills and formule.” McGraith was a 
practical man, and had a supreme contempt for theory and 
mathematical demonstrations. ; 

‘* Well, boys,” began Black, when he had settled himself 
in a big chair, with his feet on a smaller one, had provided 
himself with his favorite drink, and had puffed half an inch 
of ash on the end of a six-inch cigar, resG was ripping! 

“Talk about your shows of new inventions for the news- 
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paper reporters, with everything fixed up in lecture-room 
style, and lots of spare gear to fake results with if anything 
goes wrong—why, they aren’t in it. Fancy having to 
make a practical demonstration of a new invention on a 
train, out in the middle of*the prairie, with a scratch plant 
rigged up on the spur of the moment, and no skilled belp; 
no time to get her running properly beforehand; and then, 
if the thing didn’t work, the prospect of getting short-cir- 
cuited by a high-pressure discharge from a six-shooter! | It 
takes a good deal of faith in one’s own work to carry a thing 
through on those lines; but I was kind of cornered, and I 
had to scrape up the faith or lose the chance. 

‘You see, Fredericks, the acting president of the A. B. 
and J., was the first man who showed any real interest in the 
scheme. He let me explain the whole thing, and asked a 
lot of questions, and they weren’t so very much off the mark, 
most of ’em. Seemed to know something about electrics, 
and he evidently fancied the idea. 

*** Well, Mr. Black, it looks as if it would work all right. 
And you say you are quite confident of it? he said at jast, 
when I had settled all the points he had raised. 

‘**Dead sure,’ said I. ‘It looks rather complicated, but 
it can’t fail unless the train parts.’ 

‘**We can guard against that, barring accidents, which 
don’t often happen on our road.’ (They had pitched three 
sleepers and a baggage car down a fifty-foot embankment 
ten days before, but I thought I wouldn’t refer to that, as he 
seemed to- have forgotten it.) ‘Now, how soon could you 
fix this apparatus up?’ 

*** Oh, in a couple of days, easily,’ I said. ‘I can get a 
machine right here.’ : 

‘‘He looked over a memorandum lying on his desk for a 
moment or two; then he said: ‘ That will just do. We will 
give you a trial, Mr. Black. We havea train going out at 
midnight on Thursday. This is Tuesday, so you have over 
forty-eight hours to fit up your plant. You shall have all 
the help you need, and you can buy the materials in our 
name. I feel sufficient confidence in your scheme to give 
you a fair trial in actual practice.’ 

‘This rather took the wind out of my sails for a moment. 
I had hoped when he had let me explain the thing properly 
to get authority for experiments, with decent time to prepare 
things in. But to be let in fora practical demonstration out 
on the road with only forty-eight hours to fix things up was 
a little more than I had bargained for. Even a sanguine in- 
ventor can get too hearty encouragement sometimes, I find, 
though it is the only case I have met with so far. However, 
I had committed myself, and pride would not let me go back. 
Besides, I was afraid if I showed any signs of backing down 
or asking for an experimental trial that I should spoil my 
chance, and perhaps never get another. So I thanked him 
warmly, expressed myself delighted with his enterprise and 
liberality, and in a few minutes he had arranged things so 
that I should get all the help I needed from his people, and I 
was hustling down the street to get the plant together. 

“It was pretty tall hustling for those two days. Never 
had such a spell of work in my life before, and don’t want it. 
again. ‘The time when we had the fire in the telephone ex- 
change at Detroit, and had to rig up a new switchboard and 
get thirteen hundred subscribers working again in five days, 
was a joke to it. That was what sickened me with the 
telephone business—that and getting an average of three 
complaints a day from each subscriber. I’ve got a scheme 
on hand now for a telephone protector—not a lightning pro- 
tector, but a dodge to protect the superintendent from the 
subscribers’ complaints. There's a fortune in it if I can get 
a good patent.” 

‘*Of course there is, Billy,” broke in McGraith ; ‘‘ but go 
on with the train story.” 

‘* Well, those two days I spent on an everlasting rush 
between the freight-yard and the supply-houses. Fortu- 
nately I had made out very clear plans, not mere diagrams, 
but practically working drawings, of the whole scheme. 
There was a man in the railway company that they called 
an electrician, probably because he had failed to make a 
living at putting up electric bells, and had got a job through 
influence when his stock was sold up by the sheriff. How- 
ever, he helped me a good deal, as he knew how to run 
wires and make joints; though he very nearly ruined the 
whole thing by making a wrong connection, and if I had 
started up without overhauling his work my dynamo would 
have been short-circuited and the whole job spoiled. 

‘*T was provided with an empty baggage car for my plant, 
and had full sway to make whatever modifications I thought 
proper or necessary in the express car. The baggage car 
very soon looked like a travelling central station. I fixed up 
a small alternating-current dynamo coupled direct to a high- 
speed engine, getting steam from the locomotive. Then I 
had a train-telegraphing outfit, so that we could get direct 
communication with the company’s wires. Besides that 
there were two special circuits to the locomotive for oper- 
ating certain devices, and other circuits to the other cars. 
The floor of: the express car I had covered with iron plate, 
and to that I ran one side of the dynamo circuit; then I 
connected every other bit of metal in the car to the other 
wire, placing strips of copper and hoop-iron wherever there 
was any spare space, and connecting them all together. I 
arranged a sort of curtain of wire netting over the door, on 
the inside, rolled up neatly, and held so that it could be let 
down by pressing a button. The switchboard I fixed up 
for controlling all the circuits would have done credit to a 
city central station. I think that was all. Oh, no, wait a 
moment! In the baggage car I had a telephone, a long-dis- 
tance transmitter, connected with a loud-speaking receiver 
fixed to the roof of the express car.” 

‘“Great Scott! What was it all for?” asked McGraith, 
voicing the half-bewildered, half-amused looks of the other 
two. 

Mr. Black pulled out of his pocket a very soiled and much- 
folded sheet, covered with drawings. of machines and cir- 
cuits, and proceeded to give a detailed technical explana- 
tion of his system. It is scarcely worth while to repeat it 
here, both because the language might often be obscure to 
the unprofessional reader and because the continuation of 
the inventor’s narrative amply explains the working of the 
apparatus; besides, the publication of a full description of 
the device might interfere with Mr. Black in his prosecu- 
tion of a patent. ; 

‘Well, by the time we were ready to start everything 
vas in place, and I satisfied myself as far as I could that it 
was all in working order. There was some valuable freight 
in the express car, and of course our friends the enemy had 
advance information, orat any rate we supposed they had, 
and felt pretty confident of a meeting. At the last minute 
I got all the men together, and with the vice-president as 
chairman, delivered a little lecture, giving them full instruc- 
tions in the parts they had to play. They almost all en- 
tered into the spirit of the thing, us they naturally welcomed 
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a chance of getting even with men who had often bested 
them. There were one or two kickers, of course, who de- 
elared that ‘such a lot of truck’ would never work at the 
right time. But they weren't willing to try for themselves 
when I offered to start up the machine if they would get 
inside the express car. I invited Fredericks to go with me 
and’ help work the switches but he said he was much too 
jusv, and besides he was expecting the president back very 
soon 

“We went along all right the first day, and nothing hap- 
pened, At night I started up the dynamo in readiness. It 
was lonesome, ticklish sort of work, all alone in my little 
secret compartment, made by putting a false end to the car, 
and I felt a good deal more nervous than I 

did that time at Piitsburg when I tried the 
fiving-machine with aluminum accumulators. 
I was almost beginning to get afraid that 
nothing would happen after all, when I felt 
the train slackening. It was the usual dodge. 
We were going up a steep grade, and they 
showed a red light and boarded the locomo- 
tive while we were going fairly slow. 

‘*The engineer pretended mortal fright, 
and gained sufficient time to get us to the 
top of the grade all right. When we were 
fairly stopped, the beggars got to work in 
their regular manner, and made a determined 
attack on the express car. Through the 
loud - speaking telephone and the head re- 
ceiver ] had on, ] could tell exactly what 
was going on. When I judged they were all 
properly engaged, I drew in a long breath 
and let go. 

“Giving an unearthly scream into the trans- 
mitter, that must have resounded through the 
express car like a voice from the infernal re- 
gions, I clapped down first one switch and 
then another.’ The first switch exploded the 
fuses on the engine and in the other cars, the 
second opened the throttle-valve of the loco- 
motive as sharp as the click of asounder. The 
confusion that followed was like an earth- 
quake and aa infantry battle all in one. There 
were blinding flashes all along the train, and 
a thundering jerk as we started off. Then 
followed blood-curdling oaths and yells and a 
crackety crack of revolver shots like one of 
Tesla’s two-million-alternations-a-second dis- 
charges. I scarcely waited for the express 
messenger’s signal, though I was kind of con- 
scious that I got it all right, and I made a 
wild jab at the other two switches that turn- 
ed on.the dynamo current in the express car, 
and let down the wire netting over the door. 
Then I sat back to breathe for a moment, and 
to wonder if anybody had got killed. 

‘The disturbance in that very novel kind 
of an electric car was something not to dream 
of. The beggars were trapped, but it was.a 
little while before they would believe it, and 
a den of devils incarnate couldn’t have kick- 
ed up a bigger racket. Just at first they tried 
shooting around indiscriminately, but. they 
saw that the train was gaining speed and that 
they were wasting time. They nearly did 
the trick, though, us one of the bullets went 
through both cars and cut the insulation off 
one of my main wires; quarter of an inch to 
one side and it would have carried away the 
wire and cut off the current. But it didn’t, 
and when one of them made a dash for the 
wire netting, he was chucked back like a feather by the 
500-volt shock he got as soon as he barely touched it. Evi- 
dently they couldn’t make it out, but one or two more trials 
must have convinced them that it was no go. 

** By means of the telephone in the roof of the car I could 
get a pretty general idea of what was going on, and I gath- 
ered after the first few minutes that my neighbors were just 
about as scared a lot of villains as could be met with from 
Maine to California. I always had the fear, however, that 
they might discover that by remaining on the iron flooring 
without touching any other part of the car they could not 

be shocked.», I had narrowed their fighting area as much as 
possible by suspending some iron wires connected to the 
other side of the circuit from the roof, and these I let drop, 
just after we started, by burning out with the current the 
little fusible wires that held the free ends. In this way there 
were hanging from the roof to within about two or three feet 
of the floor several bare iron wires that they could not touch 
without getting shocked. The wires,.of course, swayed 
about with the motion of the train, and after their smart re- 
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pulse by the netting over the doorway the beggars must 
have had a rare dance dedging them. Lord! I would have 
given a hundred dollars to have been able to take a peep into 
that car and watch the bear dance that was going on there. 

‘‘ By-and-by they began to get the bearings of the situ- 
ation, and things got quieter. I was just preparing to give 
our new passengers a little lecture over the telephone when 

I heard a scream of pain, followed by a clatter of metal fall- 
ing on metal, and a loud report. Then things were quieter 
than before. I guessed what had happened. The revolvers 
had been dropped, after the first flurry, in the struggle with 
the charged screen over the door. One of the artful dodgers 
must have groped for his, and either found it in contact 
with some point of the other side of the circuit, or touched 
it to one of the swinging wires as he raised it. Result, he 
got a terrific shock, and the pistol flew out of his hand, ex- 
ploding as it fell on the floor. I judged that this little inci- 
dent would give point to my remarks, and I bellowed into 
the telephone; 

‘** Friends, you are nabbed, and you may as well make the 
best of it. The science of the effete East has been one too 
many for you this time. No more attempts at shooting, 
please, or I shall have to turn on some more of the juice.’ 

‘These plain words seemed to have a bad effect. They 
were answered by a volley of oaths of a very choice quality. 
1 thought there was just a chance that they might yet get 
on to my curves and do some mischief with the revolvers. 
So I played my last card. I yelled into the telephone with 
all my might: ; 

‘**Stop your row, you blithering idiots. Keep still and 
keep your hands quiet. If you don’t, by thunder, I'll elec- 
trocute the whole blamed lot of you, just like we do the 
murderers down East. See!’ 

‘* With that—in the heat of the moment it was perhaps a 
little more forcible than I have expressed it—I gave them a 
display of fireworks to illustrate my resources. Touched off 
a few spark devices—something after the Tesla style of busi- 
ness, but a modification of my own—that I had placed in the 
corners of the car. At the same time the train rounded a 
sharp curve, which set the hanging wires a-swinging, and 
another panic started in the car. Pandemonium reigned 
again for a minute, but this time the beggars were regular- 
ly terrified clean through. They howled and screamed for 
mercy. 

‘*] judged that the fight was pretty well knocked out of 
them, and I gave a sepulchral roar through the telephone: 

‘+ * Lie still and you will be spared for the gallows!’ ”’ 

The big room rang with screams of laughter, and Mr. 
Black seized the opportunity to take a long pull at his drink. 
Then, drink and laugh ending together, he went on: 
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“T was the devs ex machina, and I may as well tell here, 
as if, deuslike, I could see everything, what was going on in 
the other parts of the train. I heard it all afterwards, but 
that doesn’t matter. It all came out right. The engineer 
and the fireman followed out their instructions to the letter. 
They kept as far back from the levers as possible to disarm 
suspicion, and maintained a keen watch on the men who 
were covering them, so as to get their exact bearings, When 
the flash of my fuse and the jerk of the engine came, the 
two robbers were of course rattled for a moment, but the 
engineer and the fireman ducked and grappled each with 
his man like two wild-cats. There was a desperate strug- 
gle. The fireman got grazed in the leg by a flying bullet, 
and the glass of the pressure-gauge was broken by another 
That was all the harm that was done, though, except to the 
robbers, for the crew of the locomotive were powerful men 
and as soon as she got up speed they had a decided advan- 
tage, being thoroughly at home on what the sailors call a 
“moving platform,’ which the others, of course, were not. 
All the same, they had a tough job, and it was quite a little 
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while before the engineer had put his man to sleep and cou 
attend to his machine, which by this time was going for « 
she was worth, 

‘*Much the same thing happened in the other car—t| 
train was a special with only one passenger car. The fla-|) 
and the thick smoke gave the trainmen their chance, anid 
they were on top of their man in a jiffy. He fired blindly 
but a man with a revolver when he’s rattled nearly alwiy 
fires high, and the bullet went through the roof of the c:1 
smashing a lamp chimney en route. The broken glass ga\: 
a passenger who was holding bis hands up a bit of a seratc/ 
on the thumb, That was the only casualty, and an inch « { 
sticking-plaster was all the remedy required. But the in 
jured man was a Connecticut lawyer, and a: 
experienced traveller, and he has begun a sui! 
for damages against the company. Asks fr 
ten thousand dollars damages for injury anid 
shock to the system. Strikes me if all tl 
passengers who got shocks to the system thi! 
night got ten thousand dollars apiece the A 
B. and J. would be in the hands of a receive 

‘* The express messenger made aclean jump 
from the middle of the car when he got n\ 
flash signal, and the screen caught him in tiv 
back as it came down. He sprawled in th« 
dust, but managed to gather himself up again 
in time to swing on to the platform of th 
passenger car. Then he went to the assistance 
of the trainmen, and lucky he did so, as their 
man was a clinker, over six feet, and muscles 
like Sandow. I had taken the precaution to 
provide the messenger with rubber gloves and 
boots in case of accident, and as he clappri! 
his hands over the robber’s face and bore })' 
back the man must have thought a wild be::~: 
had re-enforced the other side. Whatever |. 
thought didn’t matter; they had him bestc«! 
and in a few minutes he was shut down ani! 
out of circuit like the two on the engine. 

‘*By the time that I had my car-load 
thieves under control I could tell by the spe«:i 
of the train that the engineer had got his 
department free from outside interference 
and was looking after his locomotive all rig! 
That was a pretty considerable relief, becaus: 
the speed at first was something frighifu! 
and if the engineer and fireman had got li 
worst of it we should all probably have gu 
to kingdom come, unless the steam had give 
out before we struck anything, which wou 
have been almost as bad. 

‘* As soon as I could turn my attention fr 
my charges I switched my head telephor: 
over to the train-telegraphing outfit. Thi) 
were waiting for me on the wire at the st 
tions along the line, but I couldn’t get thei 
because the induction from the alternatiiy 
dynamo drowned out the signals. I potter! 
with the thing for some time, but it was : 
go. SoIplayeda bold stroke. I opened i! 
dynamo circuit, cutting off the current fro 
the express car, and keyed off with all : 
might: ‘Got gang O. K. Can't say 1 
Dynamo opened to send this. Black’ 1 
ed a few seconds and got ‘0. K.”) Then | 
clapped down the dynamo switch again : 
‘thanked the gods that they had a man 
that wire who could think. If my capti 
had only known it, for about half a mini 
they were discharged. But even if ti 
had known it they could scarcely have d 
much. T breathed more freely when the current was : 
again, all the same. 

ss The rest of the run to the station, where our recepti 
awaited us, was uneventful. There were occasional sli: 
disturbances in the electric car as we rounded the cur' 
and now and again I gave the poor chaps a few ex! 
iments with the sparking apparatus, just to keep 
spirits up 
_*‘When we pulled in there was a gathering that loo! 
like an anarchistic mob. The sheriff's posse was arn 
with every conceivable weapon, from six-shooters to sled: 
hammers. The shout that went up must have had a cli 
ful sound to the gentlemen of the road. The screen 
cut down, and they were ordered to tumble out. There 
not much hesitation, even though it might have looked | 
jumping from the frying-pan into the fire. But they 
evidently anxious to get out of that car. A more pitifu 
scared-looking lot of wretches you never saw or imagii\ 
They were trembling all over, and when they got on »: 
ground most of them could scarcely stand upright, but si 
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in heaps on the platform. They were really more 
frightened than hurt, but still 1 didn’t envy them 
their ride.” 

‘Billy, you'll be the death of us,” said Mr. Mc- 
Graith. ‘But do you really mean to say that the 
company has adopted the scheme?” 

Well, no. That’s the part that riles me, after 
making a practical demonstration with unqualified 
success. I bagged a gang of nine ruffians that have 
troubled the roads and defied capture for years. The 
irain crew were not very enthusiastic about the scheme; 
seemed to think that their part of the job was not in 
a regular day’s work, and more risky than they liked. 
When I got back to Denver I found a letter from the 
president, Who had returned, congratulating me on 
ny success, and thanking me for having effected the 
capture of the gang. He stumped up pretty liberally - 
for the job, I confess, but went on to say that as there 
appeared to him to be several elements of uncertainty 
about the scheme, which might on other occasions 
militate against its complete success, he did not feel 
justified in putting it into regular practice, nor in 
treating with me for the acquisition of the patents. 

‘Those were his exact words, and they so disgusted 
me with the ingratitude and lack of appreciation that 
these self-sufticient officers of great corporations show 
that I came back East right away. Now, boys, if you 
will join me, we will go to my diggings, and christen 
my new electric range. It has all the latest improve- 
ments, and when you’ve had supper from it you will 
confess that Delmonico’s dishes taste as if they’d been 

ooked in a ten-cent east-side restaurant.” 

Mr. Black had got back to his favorite hobby, and 
the others followed him out of the club to watch him 
ride it and to enjoy his hospitality. 

HERBERT Laws WEBB. 


hREE FOOD FOR CHICAGO'S POOR. 

Tue sketches that. appear in this number of Har- 
rer’s WEERLY of the scenes at the Judd Street Jew- 
isi Synagogue in Chicago, during the recent distri- 
‘ution there of free tickets for bread and meat, 
portray in a graphic manner the urgent need and 
imeliness of this charity. Begun, as it was, hastily 

| in an unostentatious way by two open-handed 
nierchants, Mr. David Kallis and Mr. A. Kopperl, it 

» been beneficial in satisfying the hunger of thou- 

ils of the unemployed poor, and in affording im- 
iediate relief in cases of want where the efforts of 
«i organized public charity would have been defeated 
hy the delay necessary in investigating individual ap- 
ications for aid. As it was, fully twenty-two thou- 
~id needy persons were supplied with food in a single 
‘ay at the Kopperl agency, with no questions asked 
i> lo Character, and it is a fact of suggestive interest 
(hat although the fund was originated primarily for 
‘ie relief of the Hebrew poor, but few Jewish people 
found it necessary to avail themselves of it. Hardly 

per cent. of the beneficiaries were of that race, 
tuore than half of the applicants being Poles, Bohe- 

ius, Russians, and Germans, and the remainder 

!ostly persons of American parentage. : 

As soon as the purpose of the charity became gen- 
‘rally Known, the committee haying charge of the 

“'ribution of tickets were almost overwhelmed by 
uc rapidly increasing appeals for relief. Applicants 

thousands, many of them women with children in 
‘aclrarms, some of whom had come from the outlying 

‘burbs, presented themselves at the agency before 

’ doors were opened, while at the close of business 

urs, late in the afternoon, there was frequently in 

‘ling a long line of the disappointed to whom it 

l been impossible to attend. All the applicants 

‘re poorly clad, and bore unmistakable evidences of 

verty, while some gave indisputable proof of actual 
‘unt by eating their bread before leaving the room 

here they received it. An attempt was made at first 

record the name and residence of every one to whom 

| was given; but this speedily became impractica- 
'c, because of the size and unwieldiness of the crowd, 
‘om which disorder resulted almost unavoidably. On 
‘He occasion the policemen detailed to restrain the 
rong were roughly handled, but later displays of 
‘iolence became conspicuous by their rarity. 

If there were sham displays of poverty among the 
‘pplicants for tickets, they were not numerous, as was 
-lhown by the sight of men gnawing their loaves of 
‘read before they had left the agency at the syna- 
“cue, and of women pausing on the street to break a 
jmece from the loaf hidden under their shaw] and 
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devour it ravenously. In a few instances the charity 
was grossly abused, and of the cases detected two 
were of so aggravated a nature as to be worthy of 
mention, One applicant, a woman, had $600 stolen 
from her pocket while she was waiting at the agency, 
and an ignorant Pole handed in by mistake a check 
for $90 in place of a ticket calling for bread. Ordi- 
nary attempts at imposition were prevented by a ruse 
as simpie as it was ingenious. As each applicant re- 
ceived his ticket an employé standing near by deftly 
made a mark of identification on his coat sleeve or 
shoulder by touching it with a piece of chalk so light- 
ly as not to be felt by the victim. This precaution 
made a second application for a ticket by the same 
person almost certain of detection. 

The food distributed by this charity was purchased 
at first entirely from the fund raised by Mr. Kopperl 
and his friends, but this was materially increased 
afterwards by individual contributions from other 
citizens and the local Salvation Army corps, and by a 
gift of money from the city finance committee. On 
one day, September 2d, the distribution of bread 





INSIDE THE SYNAGOGUE—APPLYING FOR TICKETS. 


amounted to 16,676 pounds, and that of meat to 4422 
pounds, while the expenditure for three days aggre- 
gated $1400. The tickets issued called for from one 
to eight pounds of bread each and from one to four 
pounds of meat, while some were made negotiable 
at neighboring groceries and bakeries. In giving out 
the tickets attention was paid first to the women ap- 
plicants, some of whom are depicted in the accom- 
panying illustration as they pass in line before the 
distributing desk in the synagogue; while another 
sketch gives a view of the men and boys impatiently 
waiting their turn. 

Such, in brief, is the story of an unpretentious 
charity that in its practical doing of good was char- 
acteristic of Chicago. And though designed to be of 
only temporary service to. its beneficiaries, it is likely 
to be productive of permanent benefit in indicating 
to the established aid associations the actual and oth- 
erwise hardly credible extent to which destitution 
prevails among the unemployed poor of the World’s 


Fair city, and thereby prompting them to an increase 


of efforts for relief. 
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JUDD STREET ENTRANCE TO TUE SYNAGOGUE—THE CROWD CLAMORING FOR ADMISSION. 


FEEDING THE UNEMPLOYED IN CHICAGO.—Drawn By E. V. NADHERNY. 
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THE MOONSHINERS AT HOHO-HEBEE 
FALLS. 
(Continued from first page) 


out tongue, as swiftly withdrawn, the egregious display of 

wo rows of dishevelled jagged squirrel teeth, When once 
more, with an off-hand toss of his a brown hair, he 
nimbly spelled a long twisted-tailed word, and leered capably 
at the grave intent face framed in the window. ; 

“Why, Abner!” Tyler Sudley would break out, addressing 
the teacher, all unmindful of scholastic etiquette, a flush of 
pleasure rising to his swarthy cheek as he thrust back his 
wide black bat on his long dark hair and turned his candid 
gray eyes, all aglow, upon the cadaverous ascetic preceptor, 
who seemed still leaner and Janker as he stood upon his 
small square platform some eighteen inches high, ‘‘ain't 
Lee -yander a-gittin’ on powerful, powerful fas’ with his 
book?” A 

‘Not in enny ways so special,” Todd would reply in cav- 
alier discouragement, his disaffected gaze resting upon the 
champion scholar, who stood elated, confident needing no 
commendation to assure him of his pre-eminence, * but he 
air disobejient, an’ turr’ble, turrble bad.” 

The nonchalance with which Leander Yerby hearkencd 
to this ‘criticism intimated a persuasion that there were 
many obedient people in this world, but few who could so 
disport themselves in the intricacies of the English language: 
and Sudley, as he ploddéd homeward with his rifle on bis 
shoulder, iis dog running on in advance and Leander pat- 
tering along behind, was moved to add the weight of his 
admonition to the teacher's reproot 

** Lee-vander,” he would gently drawl, * ye mustn't be so 
bad, honev: ye mustn't le so turr ble bad.” 

Naw, maam, I won't.” Leander would checrily pipe 
out, and.so the procession, forming anew, would wend its 
way along 

For he still confused the gender in titles of respect, and 
for reasons of his own he coutinued to do so in addressing 
Tyler Sudiey for many a year after he had learned better. 

These lapses were pathetic rather than ridiculous in the 
hunter's ears It was he who had taught Leander every 
observance of verbal humility toward his wife, in the for- 
lorn hope of propitiating ber in the interest of the child, 
who, however, with his quick understanding that the words 
sought to do honor and express respect. had of his own ac- 
cord adopted them in his intercourse with his true friend in 
the household) The only friend he had in the world, Sudley 
often felt. with a sigh over the happy child’s forlorn estate. 
And, with the morbid sensitiveness peculiar to a tender con- 
science, he winced under the knowledge that it was he who, 
through wrong-headedness or wrong-heartedness, had con- 
trived to make all the world beside the boy’s enemy. Both 
wrong-headed and wrong-hearted he was, he sometimes told 
himself. For even now, in the light of the accomplished 
event, it still seemed to him that he had not judged amiss, 
that only the perversity of fate had thwarted him. Was it 
so fantastically improbable, so hopeless a solace that he lad 
planned, that be should have thought his wife might take 
comfort for the death of their own child in making for its 
sake a home for another, orphaned, forlorn, a burden, and a 
glad riddance to those into whose grudging charge it had 
been thrown? This bounty of hope and affection and com- 
fort had seemed to him a free gift from the dead baby’s 
hands, who had no need of it since coming into its infinite heri- 
tage of immortality, to the living waif, to whom it was like 
life itself, since it held all the essential values of existence. 
The idea smote him like an inspiration. He had ridden 
twenty miles in a snowy night to beg the unwelcome mite 
from the custody of its father’s half-brothers, on the eve 
of moving to 2 neighboring county with all their kin and 
belongings. 

Tyier Sudley was a slow man and tenacious of impres- 
sions. He could remember every detail of the events as 
they had happened—the palpable surprise, the moment of 
hesitation, the feint of denial which successively ensucd on 
his arrival. It mattered not what the season or the hour— 
he could behold at will the wintry dawn, the deserted cabin, 
the glow of embers dying on the hearth within ; the white- 
covered wagon slowly a-creak along the frozen road be- 
neath the gaunt, bare, overhanging trees, the pots and 
pans as they swung at the rear, the bucket for water sway- 
ing beneath, the mounted men beside it, the few head of 
swine and cattle driven before them. Years had passed, 
but he could feel anew the vague stir of the Jiving bundle 
which he held on the pommel of his saddle, the sudden twist 
it gave to bring its inquiring, apprehensive eyes, so large 
in its thin, lank-jawed, piteous litle countenance, to bear on 
his face, as if it understood its transfer of custody and trem- 
bled Jest a worse thing befall it. One of the women stopped 
the wagon and ran back to pin about its neck an additional 
wrapping, an old red flannel petticoat, lest it should suffer 
in its long cold ride. His heart glowed with vicarious grat- 
itude for her forethought, and he shook her warmly by the 
hand and wished her well, and hoped that she might pros- 
per in ber new home, and stood still to watch the white 
wagon out of sight in the avenue of the snow-laden trees, 
above which the moon was visible, a-journceying too, swing- 
ing down the western sky. 

rented Sudley sat in stunned amazement when, half- 
frozen, but triumphant, and flushed, and full of his story, 
he burst into the warm home atmosphere and put the ani- 
mated bundle down upon the hearth-stones in front of the 
glowing fire. For one moment she met its forlorn gaze out 
of its peaked and pinched little face with a vague hesita- 
tion in her own worn, tremulous, sorrow-stricken eves. Then 
she burst into a tumult of tears, upbraiding her husband that 
he could think that another child could take the place of her 
dead child—all the dearer because it was dead; that she could 
play the traitor to its memory and forget her sacred grief; 
that she could do aught as long as she should live but set her 
down to bewail her loss, every tear a tribute, every pang its 
inalienable right, her whole smitten existence a testimony 
to her love. It was in vain that he expostulated. The idea 
of substitution had never entered his mind. But he was ig- 
norant, and clumsy of speech, and unaccustomed to analyze 
his motives. He could not put into words his feeling that in 
doing for the welfare of this orphaned and unwelcome little 
creature all that they would have done for their own was in 
some sort a memorial to him and brought them nearer to him 
—that she might find in it a satisfaction, an occupation—that 
it might serve to fill her empty life, her empty arms. 

But no! She thought, and the neighbors thought, and 
after a time Tyler Sudley came to think also, that he had 
failed in the essential duty to the dead—that of affectionate 
remembrance, that he was recreant, strangely callous. They 
all said that he had seemed to esteem one baby as good as 
another, and that he was surprised that his wife was not 
consoled for the loss of her own child because he took it 
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into his head to go and toll off the Yerby baby from his 
father’s half-brothers ‘“‘ez war movin’ away an’ war glad 
enough ter get rid o’ one head o’ human stock ter kerry, 
though, bein’ human, they oughter been ashamed ter gin 
him away like a puppy dog, or an extry cat, all bands con- 
sarned.” 

From the stand-point she had taken Laurelia had never 


wavered. It was an added and a continual reproach to her - 


husband that all the labor and care of the ill-advised ac- 
quisition fell to her share. She it was who must feed and 
clothe and tend the gaunt little usurper; he needs must’be 
accorded all the infantile prerogatives, and he exacted con- 
tinual time and attention. Despite the grudging spirit in 
which her care was given she failed in no essential, and 
presently the interloper was no longer gaunt or pallid or 
apprehensive, but grew pink and cherubic of build, and 
arrogant of mind. He had no sensitive sub-current of sus- 
picion as to his welcome; be filled the house with his gay 
babbling, and if no maternal chirpings encouraged the de- 
velopment of his ideas and his powers of speech, his cheerful 
spirits seemed strong enough to thrive on their own stal- 
wart endowments. His hair began to curl, and a neighbor, 
remarking on it to Laurelia, and forgetting for the moment 
his parentage, said, inadmiring glee, twining the soft tendrils 
over her finger, that Mrs. Sudley had never had a child so 
well-favored as this one. From this time forth was infused 
a ceriain rancor into his foster-mother’s spirit toward him. 
Her sense of martyrdom was complete when another child 
was born—a feeble little creature that soon languished and 
fell away, and left her bereaved once more to watch this 
other child grow up in her house, strong and hearty, and 
handsomer than any of hers had been. = 

The mountain gossips had their own estimate of her atti- 
tude. 

“7 ain't denyin’ but what she hed. nat’ral feelin’ fur her 
own Chil'ren, bein’ dead,” said the dame who had made the 
unfertunate remark about the curling hair, “but Laurelia 
Sudiey war always a contrary-minded, lackadaisical kind 0° 
gal afore she war married; sorter set in opposition, an’ now ez 
she ain't purty like she uster was, through cryin’ her eyes out, 
an’ gittin’ sallow-complected an’ bony, I kin notice her con- 
trariousness more. Ef Tyler bedn’'t brung that chile home, 
like ez not she'd hev sot her heart on borryin’ one herself 
from somebody. Lee-yander-ain’t in no wise abused, ez I 
kin see—ain't acquainted with the rod like the Bible say he 
oughter be, an’ ennybody kin see ez Laurelia don’t like the 
name he gin her. yit she puts up with it. She larnt bim 
ter call Ty ‘Cap'n’, bein’ she’s sorter proud of it, *kase Ty 
war a Cap'n of a critter company in the war: ‘twarn’t sech 
a mighty matter nohow; he jes got ter be Cap’n through 
the other off'cers bein’ killed off. An’ the leetle boy got it 
twisted somehows, an’ calls er *Cap'n’ an’ Ty ‘ Neighbor,’ 
from hearin’ old man Jeemes, ez comes in constant, givin’ 
him that old-fashioned name. ‘Cap'n’ ‘bout fits Laurelia, 
though, an’ that’s a fac’.” 

Her melancholy ascendency in the household was very 
complete. It was characterized by no turbulence, no rages, 
no long-drawn argument or objurgation; it expressed itself 
only in a settled spirit of disaffection, a pervasive suggestion 
of martyrdom, silence or sighs, or sometimes a depressing 
singing of hymn tunes. or her husband had long ago 
ceased to remonstrate, or to seek to justify himself. It was 
with a spirit of making amends that he hastened to concede 
every point of question, to defer to her preference in all 
matters, and Laurelia’s sway grew more and more absolute 
as the years wore on. Leander Yerby could remember no 
other surroundings than the ascetic atmosphere of his home. 
It hadedone naught apparently to quell the innate cheerful- 
ness of his spirit. He evidently took note of the different 
stand-point of the **Captain” and his ‘* Neighbor,” for he 
was instant in the little manifestations of respect toward 
her which he had been taught, but his childish craft could 
not conceal their spuriousness. 

‘*That thar boy treats me ez ef I war a plumb idjit,” 
Laurelia said one day, moved to her infrequent anger. 
‘Tells me, * Yes, ma’am, Cap'p.” an’ * Naw, -ma‘am, Cap'n,’ 
jes ter quiet me, like folks useter do ter old Ed’ard Griggs, 
ez war in his dotage, an’ then goes along an’ does the very 
thing I tell him not ter do.” 

Sudiey looked up as he sat smoking his pipe by the fire, a 
shade of constraint in his manner and a contraction of anx- 
iety in his slow dark eyes, never quite absent when she 
spoke to him aside of Leander. 

She paused, setting her gaunt arms akimbo, and wearing 
the manner of one whose kindly patience is beyond limit 
abused. ‘ Kems in hyar, he do, a-totin’ a fiddle. An’ I 
says,‘ Lee-yander Yerby, don’t ye know that thar thing’s the 
devil's snare?‘ Naw, ma’am, Cap'n,’ he says. grinnin’ like 
a imp; ‘it’s my snare, fur I hev bought it from Peter Teazely 
fur two rabbits what I cotch in my trap, an’ my big red 
rooster, an’ a bag o° seed pop-corn, an’ the only hat I hev 
got inthe worl.” An’ with that the consarn gin sech a yawp, 
it plumb went through my haid. An’ then the critter jes 
tuk ter a-bowin’ it back an’ forth, a-playin’ ‘ The Chicken in 
the Bread trough’ like demented, a-dancin’ off on fust one 
foot an’ then on other till the puncheons shuck. An’ I 
druy him out the house. I won't stan’ none o’ Satan’s de- 
Vices hyar! I tole him he couldn't fetch that fiddle hyar 
whenst he kems home ter-night, an’ I be a-goin’ ter make 
him a sun-bonnet or a nightcap ter wear stiddier his hat 
that he traded off.” 

She paused for a moment. 

Her husband had risen, his pipe fading in his unheeding 
hand, his excited eye fixed upon her. ‘‘ Laurely,” he ex- 
claimed, *‘ ye ain’t meanin’ ez that thar leetle critter could 
play a chune fust off on a fiddle ’thout no larnin’!” 

She nodded her head in reluctant admission. 

He opened his mouth onee or twice, emitting no sound. 
She saw how his elation, his spirit of commendation, his 
pride, set at naught her displeasure, albeit in self-defence, 
perchance, he dared not say a word. With an eye alight 
and an absorbed face, he laid his pipe on the mantel-piece, 
and silently took his way out of the house in search of the 
youthful musician. 

Easily found. The racked and tortured echoes were all 

aquake within half a mile of the spot where, bareheaded, 
heedless of the threatened ignominy alike of sun-bonnet or 
nightcap, Leander sat in the flickering sunshine and shadow 
upon a rock beside the spring, and blissfully experimented 
with all the capacities of catgut to produce sound. 
_ “Listen, Neighbor!” he cried out, deserying Tyler Sudley 
in the distance—who could do naught else. ‘“ Listen! Ye 
won't hear much better fiddlin’ this side o’ kingdom come!” 
And with glad assurance he capered up and down, the bow 
elongating the sound to a cadence of frenzied glee, as his 
— sought to accommodate the nimbler motions of his 
egs. 


Thus it was the mountaineers later said that he fell into 
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bad company. For, the fiddle being forbidden, ; , 

Laurelia’s house, he must ueeds go elsewhere 1, Sober 
gift and his growing skill, and he found a w., 8 
enough. Before he had advanced beyond |,j. ._ a 
youth, his untutored facility had gained a ryc, pling 


over the instrament; be played with a sort of ;.. ....> 
and spontaneity that endeared his art to his uncri or 
ences, and his endowment was held as somethin. 
ful. And vow it was that Laurelia, hearing bin, a 
in the open air, play once a plaintive, melodi. — ..;,° 
fugue with the elfin echoes, felt a strange soot); ,, »), 
sound, found tears in her eyes, not all of pain i... a 
pleasure, and assumed thenceforth something of 11, Bry 


a connoisseur. She said she ‘‘eouldn’t abide are 
sawed helter-skelter by them ez hedn’t larned, Wu: fa 
soft, an’ slow, an’ solemn, and no dancin’ chune.; «.,\; 
song—she warn’t set agin that at all.” And she «i. ... 
Leander a repetition of this sunset motive that. .-yj). 
when he bad come home ate and she discovered |i), jin, 
the obnoxious instrument under the porch. Bu ; 
He did not remember it. It was some vague im: 
unconsciously voiced as the dreaming bird's sone |: 1), 
sudden half-awake intervals of the night. Over sn: cain 
as he stood by the porch, the violin in his arms, he ttiched 
the strings tentatively, as if, perchance, being so «Ji: 





“€. aS 


they 

might of their own motion recall the strain that bad . “Ne 
ly thrilled along them. ; 
He had grown tall and slender. He wore boot~ 1) jy); 
knees now, and pridefully carried ‘‘a shootin’-iron 1 4y¢ 


of the long legs—to his great discomfort. The freck'+s of 
his early days were merged into the warm uniform tint of 
his tanned complexion. His brown hair still curled. his 
shirt collar fell away from his throat, round and full and 
white—the singer’s throat—as he threw his head backward 
and cast his large roving eyes searchingly along the -iy, as 
if the missing strain had wings. ; 

The inspiration returned no more, and Laurelia ¢\xperi. 
enced a sense of loss. ‘‘ Some time, Lee-yander, ef \« war 
ter kem acrost that chune agin, try ter set it in yer remem. 
brance, an’ play it whenst ye kem home,” she said, \ i-!ful- 
ly, at last, as if this errant melody were afloat somewhere 
in the vague realms of sounds, where one native to those 
haunts might hope to encounter it anew. 

‘* Yes, ma'am, Cap’n, I will,” he said, with his facile as 
sent. But his tone expressed slight intention, and his in- 
difference bespoke a too great wealth of ** chunes.” sweet 
illusions of sound; he could feel no lack in some unremen- 
bered combination, sport of the moment, when another 
strain would come at will, as sweet perchance, and new 

She winced as from undeserved reproach when presently 
Leander’s proclivities for the society of the gay young 
blades about the country-side, sometimes reputed ‘evi. 
men,” were attributed to this exile of the violin from the 
hearth-stone. She roused herself to disputation, to indiguant 
repudiation. 

‘They talk ez ef it war me ez Jed the drinkin’, au the 
gamin’, an’ the dancin’, and sech, ez goes on in the Cove. 
*kase whenst Lee-yander war about fryin’ size I wouldnt 
abide ter hev him a-sawin’ away on the fiddle in the louse 
enuff ter make me deef fur life; at fust the racket of i 
skeered Towse so he wouldn't come out from under the 
house fur two days an’ better; he jes’ sot under thar xu 
growled, an’ shivered, an’ showed his teeth ef ennybou: 
spoke ter him. Nobody don’t like Lee-yander’s perform: 
better’n I do whenst he plays them saaft, slippin’-av 
slow medjures, ez sound plumb religious—ef ‘twarnt « -! 
tersay so. Naw, sir, ef ennybody hev sot Lee-yander wn 1: 
evil ways ‘twarn’t me. My conscience be clear.” 

Nevertheless she was grievously ill at ease when on ds) 
there rode up to the fence a tall, gaunt, ill-favored ma 
whose long, lean, sallow countenance, of a Pharisaic cus! 
was vaguely familiar to her as one recognizes real lines 
ments in the contortions of a caricature or the bewilde: 
ments of a dream. She felt as if in some Jong-previou- 


and came up the path with his saddle-bags over his arm 
But it was not until he mustered an unready, unwilling 
smile, that had of good-will and geniality so slight sn in 
timation that it was like a spasmodic grimace, did she pe! 
ceive how time had deepened tendencies to traits, how (| 

inmost thought and the secret sentiment had been graven 
upon the face in the betrayals of the sculpture of fiftcen 
years. 

** Nehemiah Yerby!” she exclaimed. ‘I would hev knowed 
ye in the happy land o’ Canaan.” 

‘*Let’s pray we may all meet thar, Sister Sudley,” le re- 
sponded. **Let’s pray that the good time may find none 
of us unprofitable servants.” 

Mrs. Sudley experienced a sudden recoil, Not that she 
did not echo his wish, but somehow his manner savored o! 
an exclusive arrogation of piety and a subtle suggestion ¢! 
reproach. 

*That’s my prayer,” she retorted, aggressively. Dy 
an’ night, that’s my prayer.” el 

‘* Yes’m, fur us an’ our households, Sister Sudley—we mus 
think o' them c’mitted ter our charge.” 

She strove to fling off the sense of guilt that oppressed 
her, the mental attitude of arraignment. He was « youre 
man when he journeyed away in that snowy dawn. Shiv did 
not know what changes had come in his life. Pereliancr b's 
effervescent piety was only a habit of speech, a": ay 
significance as far as she was concerned. The suspicion. 
however, tamed her in some sort. She altempted 10 retort 
With a mechanical reluctant smile, ill adjusted to her owt 
sorrow-lined face, she made an effort to assume fiat Ue 
greeting had been but the conventional phrasings of {he ds) 

‘*Kem in, kem in, Nehemiah; Tyler will be glad ters © 
ye, an’ I reckon ye will be powerful interested ter view |S 

ee-yander hev growed an’ prospered.” . 

She felt as if she were in some terrible dream a- >be 
held him slowly wag his head from side to side. !1\ at 
followed her into the large main room of the cabin. «: d had 
laid his saddle-bags down by the side of the chair iy wii" 
he had seated himself, his elbows on his knees. }i> !'s 
held out to the flickering blaze in the deep chimney }"e" 
his eyes significantly narrowing as he gazed upon 1! ; 

“Naw, Sister Sudley,” he wagged his head more ! — 
fully, “1 kin but grieve ter hear how my nevy Leo \0?"" 
hev ‘ prospered,’ ez ye call it, an’ I be s’prised ye she viii a 
it sech a name. Oh-h-h, Sister Sudley!” in prolons | 
dreary vocative, ‘‘I ‘lowed ye war a godly wor! Le 
knowed yer name ’mongst the church-goers an’ the: * . 
members.” A faint flush sprang into her delica': \"" 
cheek; a halo encircled this repute of sanctity: ~" i 
with quivering premonition that it was about to's T°" 
as a testimony against her. ‘‘ Elsewise I wouldnt +‘ es 
my cornsent ter hev lef’ the leetle lam’, Lee-yande: "! 
fold. Precious, precious leetle lam’!” 
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po Laurelia! Were it not that she had a sense of fault 
. seathing arraignment of her motives, her work, 
vosult, although she scarcely "saw how she was to 
iat she had equally with him esteemed Leander’s 
nt iniquitous, she might have made a better fight 
vn interest. Why she did not renounce the true 
-; one on whom all godly teachings were wasted, 
or fruitless, guerdonless labors these many years, 
ting the indisputable vantage-ground of heredity, 
\var into the enemy’s country, ascribing Leander’s 
nings to his Yerby blood, and with stern and supe- 
oy pr claim that he was neither kith nor kin of hers, 
he won iered afterward, for this valid ground of defence did 
e. jeeor to her then. In these long mourning years she 
he jar sn dull; her mental processes were either a sad in- 
ai sect on or reminiscence. Now she could only take info 
aA ae or sacrifices of feeling, of time, of care; the illnesses 
o ye ad vursed, the garments that she had made and mended 
ae . how many! laid votive on the altar of Leander’s vigor 
vad hisavility, foras he scrambled about the crags he seemed, 
oe was wont to say, to climb straight out of them. The 
Ms clint tion of all this—the lesser and unspiritual maternal 
ae yes, perchance, but essential—surged over her with bit- 
jane: she lost her poise and fell a-bickering. ; 
~: Precious leetle lam’,’” she repeated, scornfully. ‘* Pre- 
cious he mus’ hev been! Fur when ye lef’ him he hedn’t a 
whole wyarmint ter his back, an’ none but them that kivered 
1 
Me epi Yerby chan 
home, but he was skille 
aroument. i 
™ gin pore—mighty pore indeed, Sister Sudley.” 
Now, consciously in the wrong, Sister Sudley, with true 
feminine inconsistency, felt better. She retorted with bra- 
yada 
- Needle an’ thread ain’t ’spensive nowhar ez I knows on, 
an’ the gov'mint hev sot no tax on saaft soap, so far ez 
hearn from.” 
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ed color slightly as the taunt struck 
in the more esthetic methods of 


she briskly placed her chair, a rude rocker, the seat formed 


ofa taut stretched piece of ox-hide, beside the fire, and took 
up her knitting. A sock for Leander it was—one of many 
of all sizes. She remembered the first that she measured 
for the bare pink toes which he had brought there, forlorn 
candidates for the comfortable integuments in which they 
were presently encased, and how she had morbidly felt that 
every stitch she took was a renunciation of her own children, 
since a stranger was honored in their place. The tears came 
into her eyes. It was only this afternoon that she had ex- 
perienced a pang of self-reproach to realize how near hap- 
piness she Was—as near as her temperament could approach. 
But somehow the air was so soft ; she could see from where 
she sat how the white velvet buds of the aspen-trees in the 
door-vard had lengthened into long cream-tinted furry tas- 
sels: the maples on the mountain-side lifted their red_flow- 
ering boughs against the delicate blue sky ; the grass was so 
green: the golden candlesticks bunched {long the margin 
of the path to the rickety gate were all a-blossoming. The 
sweet appeal of spring had never seemed more insistent, 
more coercive, Somehow hope, peace, a placid content, were 
as essential incidents in the inner life as the springing of the 
grass anew, the bursting of the bud, or the soft awakening 
of the zephvr, Even within, the languors of the fire drow- 
sing on the hearth, the broad bar of sunshine across the 
puncheon floor, so slowly creeping away, the sense of the 
vernal lengthening of the pensive afternoon, the ever-flitting 
shadow of the wren building under the eaves, and its itera- 
tive ladsome song breaking the fireside stillness, partook 
of the serene beatitude of the season and the hour. . His 
drawling voice invaded the.quietude, and she was not now 
constrained to reproach herself that she was too happy. 

~ Yes'm, pore though we war then, an’ we couldn’t look 
ford ter the Lord’s prosperin’ us some sence, we never would 
hev lef’ the precious leetle lam’”’—his voice dwelt with un- 
vanquished emphasis upon the obnoxious words—‘* ’mongst 
euny but them persumed ter be godly folks. Tyler war a 
toler’ble good soldier in the war, an’ hed a good name in the 
church, but ye War persumed ter be a plumb special Chris- 
tian with no pledjure in this worl.” 7. 

Lanrclia winced anew. -This repute of special sanctity 
was the pride of her ascetic soul. Few of the graces of life 
or of the spirit had she coveted, but her pre-eminence as a 
religionist she had fostered and cherished, and now through 


her own deeds of charity it seemed about to be wrested from 
her 


_ Lee-yander Yerby hev larnt nuthin’ but good in this — 


house. an’ all my neighbors will tell you the same word. 
The mounting “lows I hev been too strict.” 

Nehemiah was dancing composedly about the room, ‘‘ That 
that “pears ter be a fiddle on the wall, ain’t it, Mis’ Sudley?” 
he said, with an incidental air and the manner of changing 
the subject, 

Aluck, for the wsthetic perversion! Since the playing of 
‘hose melancholy minor strains in that red sunset so long ago, 
Which had touched so responsive a chord in Laurelia’s grief- 
‘orn heart, the erazy old fiddle had been naturalized, as it 


Were and had exchanged its domicile under the porch for a 
posiion on the wall, It was boldly visible, and apparently 
ned ive ashamed of itself than was the big earthen jar, half 


‘cream, Which sat close into the fireplace on the hearth 
‘ope of becoming sour enough by to-morrow to be 


in thy 


Charnes 


Laelia looked up with a start at the instrument, red and 
‘sols against the brown log wall, its bow poised jauntily 

“cit. und some glistening yellow reflection from the sun 
KG ‘iw toor playing amongst the strings, elusive soundless 
Tan es 


Hey lower jaw dropped. She was driven to her last de- 
ccs ind sore beset.‘ It aira fiddle,” she said, slowly, at 
id with an air of conscientious admission, as if she had 
'« mind to deny it. ‘A fiddle the thing air.”. Then, as 
' collected her thoughts, ‘* Brother Pete Pendergast ‘lows 
‘7 sces no special sin in playin’ the fiddle. He ’lows ez 
‘ic _kentries—I disremember whar—they plays on ’em 
irch, quirin’ an’ hymn chunes an’ sech.” 

Voice faltered a little; she had neverthought to quote 
“Masy in her own defence, for she secretly believed that 
‘il Pendergast must have been humbugged by some 
: ily brother skilled in drawing the long bow himself. 
Pass hemiah Yerby seemed specially endowed with a con- 


‘« for the guidance of other people, so quick was he to 
sory . 


and pounce upon their dereliction. If one’s sins is 

‘o find one out, there is little doubt but that Brother 

“tiah would be on the ground first. 

P Ai you-uns a-settin’ under the preachin’ o’ Brother Peter 
‘ergast?” he demanded in a sepulchral voice. 

ae iw, naw,” she was glad to recant. ‘‘’Twar onderstood 

' tother Pendergast wanted a call ter the church in the 
‘©, bein’ ez his relations live hyarabouts, an’ he kem up 
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an’ preached a time ortwo. But he didn’t git nocall. The 
brethren lowed Brother Pendergast war too slack in his idees 
o’ religion. Some said his hell warn’t half hot enough. 
Thar air some powerful sinners in the Cove, an’ nuthin’ but 
good live coals an’ a liquid blaziu’ fire air a-goin’ deter them 
from the evil o’ thar ways. So Brother Pendergast went 
back the road he kem.” 

She knit off her needle while with his head still bent for- 
ward Nehemiah Yerby sourly eyed her, feeling himself a 
loser with Brother Pendergast, in that he did not have the 
reverend man’s incumbency as a grievance. 

‘*He ’pears ter me ter see mo’ pleasure in religion ’n 
a ennyhow,” he observed, bitterly. ‘An’ the Lord 

nows the bes’ of us air sinners.” 

‘An’ he langhs loud an’ frequent—mightily like a sin- 
ner,” she agreed. ‘‘ An’ whenst he prays, he prays loud an’ 
hearty, like he jes expected ter git what he axed fur sure’s 
shootin’, ’thout inquirin’ enough on the Lord’s will. Some 
o’ the bretherin’ sorter taxed him with his sperils, an’ he 
‘lowed he couldn’t holp but be cheerful whenst he hed the 
Lord’s word fur it ez all things work tergether fur good. 
An’ he laffed same ez ef they hedn’t spoke ter him serious.” 

‘*Look at that, now!” exclaimed Nehemiah. ‘ An’ that 
thar man ez good ez dead with the heart-disease.” 

Laurelia’s eyes were suddenly arrested by his keen, pinch- 
ed, lined face. What there was in it to admonish her she 
could hardly have said, nor how it served to tutor her inno- 
cent craft. 

“Tain’t so sure bout Brother Pendergast bein’ so wrong,” 
she said, slowly. ‘He ‘lowed ter me ez I hed spent. too 
much o' my life a-sorrowin’, ’stiddier-a-praisin’ the Lord for 
His mercies.” Her face twitched suddenly; she could not 
yet look upon her bereavements as mercies. ‘‘ He ‘lowed I 
would hev been a happier an’ a better oman ef I hed took 
the evil ez good from the Lord’s hand, fur in His sendin’ 
it’s the same. An’I know that air a true word. An’ that’s 
what makes me ‘low what he said war true ’bout’n that 
fiddle; that I ought never ter hev pervented the boy from 

layin’ ’round home an’ sech, an’ ’twarn’t no sin but power- 

ul comfortable an’ pleasurable ter set roun’ of a cold win- 

ter night an’ hear him play them slow, sweet, dyin’-away 
chunes—” She dropped her hands, and gazed with the rapt 
eyes of remembrance through the window where the sunset 
clouds gathering, red and purple and gold, on the noun- 
tain’s brow were reflected roseate and amethyst and amber 
at the mountain’s base on the steely surface of the river. 
‘* Brother Pendergast ‘lowed he never hearn sech in all his 
life. It brung the tears ter his eyes—it surely did.” 

‘*He’d a heap better be weepin’ fur them black sheep o’ 
his congregation an’ fur Lee-yander’s shortcomin’s, fur ez fur 
ez I kin hear he air about ez black a sheep ez most pastors 
want ter wrestle with fur the turnin’ away from thar sins. 
Yes’m, Sister Sudley, that’s jes what p’inted out my jewly 
plain afore my eyes, an’ I riz up an’ kem ter be instant in 
a-doin’ of it. ‘I'll not leave my own nevy in the tents o’ 
sin,’ I sez. ‘I hev chil’n o’ my own, hearty feeders an’ hard 
on shoe-leather, ter support, but I'll not grudge my brother’s 
son a home.’ Yes, Laurely Sudley, I hev kem, ter kerry him 
back with me. Yer jewty ain’t been done by him, an’ I'll 
leave him a dweller in the tents o’ sin no longer.” 

His enthusiasm had carried him too far. Laurelia’s face, 
which at first seemed turning to stone as she gradually 
apprehended his meaning and his mission, changed from 
motionless white to a tremulous scarlet while he spoke, and 
when he ceased she retorted herself as one of the ungodly. 

‘*Ye mus’ be mighty ambitious ter kerry away a skin full 
o’ broken bones! Jes let Tyler Sudley hear ye call his 
house the tents o’ the ungodly, an’ that ye kem hyar a- 
faultin’ me, an’ tellin’ me ez I ’ain’t done my jewty ennywhar 
or ennyhow!” she exclaimed, with a pride, which as a pious 
saint she had never expected to feel, in her husband's reputa- 
tion as a high-tempered man and a “‘ mighty handy fighter,” 
and with implicit reliance upon both endowments in her 
quarrel. ; ee ; 

‘Only in a speritchual sense, Sister Sudley,” Nehemiah 
gasped, as he made haste to qualify his asseveration. te. 
only charge you with havin’ sp’iled the boy; ve hev sp iled 
him through kindness ter him, an’ not ye so much ez Ty. 
Ty never hed so much ez a dog that would mind him! His 
dog wouldn’t answer call nor whistle ’thout he war so dis- 
posed. J never faulted ye, Sister Sudley; ‘twar jes Ty I 
faulted. I know Ty.” — | ON alo, 

He knew, too, that it was safer to call Ty and his doings in 
question, big and formidable and belligerent though he was, 
than his meek-mannered, melancholy, forlorn, and diminu- 
tive wife. Nehemiah rose up and walked back and forth 
for a moment with an excited face and a bent back and a 
sort of rabbitlike action. ‘‘ Now, I put it to you, Sister 
Sudley, air Ty a-makin’ that thar boy plough ter-day—jes 
be-youtiful field weather?” ; ; 

Sister Sudley, victorious, having regained her normal po- 
sition by one single natural impulse of self-assertion, not as 
a religionist, but as Tyler Sudley’s wife, and hence entitled 
to all the show of respect which that fact unaided could 
command, sat looking at him with a changed face—a face 
that seemed twenty years younger; it had the expression it 
wore before it had grown pinched and ascetic and insistent- 
ly sorrowful; one might guess what she looked like when 
Tyler Sudley first came up the mountain *‘a-courtin’.” She 
sought to assume no other stand-point. Here she was in- 
trenched. She shook her head in negation. The affair was 
none of hers. Ty Sudley could take ample care of it. | 

He gave a little skip that might suggest a degree of tri- 
umph. ‘Aha, not ploughin’! But Ty is ploughin’. I seen 
him in the field. An’ Lee-yander ain’t ploughin’! An’ how 
did Iknow? Ez I war a-ridin’ along through the woods this 
mornin’ I kem acrost a striplin’ lad a-walkin’ through the 
undergrowth ez onconsarned ez a killdee an’ ez nimble. 
An’ under his chin war a fiddle, an’ his head war craned 
down ter it.” He mimicked the attitude as he stood on the 
hearth. ‘‘He never more’n looked up wunst ter gin me a 
nod. Away he walked, light ez a plover, an’ a-ping, pang, 
ping, pang,” in a high falsetto, “‘ went that fiddle! I war 
plumb ’shamed fur the critters in the woods ter view sech 
idle sinfulness; a ole owel, a-blinkin’ down out’n a hollow 
tree, kem ter see what ping, pang, ping, pang meant, an’ thar 
war a rabbit settin’ up on two legs in the bresh, an’ a few 
stray razor-back hawgs; I tell ye | war mortified ‘fore even 
sech citizens ez them, an’ a lazy, impident-lookin’ dog ez 

wed him.” 
ge did ye know ’twar Lee-yander?” demanded Mrs. 
Sudley, recognizing the description perfectly, but after ju- 
dicial Store. requiring strict proof. 

“‘Oh-h! by the fambly favor,” protested the gaunt and 
bard-featured Nehemiah, capably. ‘‘I knowed the Yerby 
oy He hev got his mother’s eyes.” Mrs. Sudley had cer- 
tainly changed her stand-point’ with a vengeance. ‘‘ He 
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hey got his mother’s be-you-ti-ful blue eyes and her curling 
silken brown hair—sorter red; little Yerby in that, mebbe; 
but sech ¢yes, an’ sech lashes, an’ sech fine curling hair ez 
none 0’ yer fambly ever hed, or ever will.” 

‘*Mebbe so. I never seen him more’n a minit. But he 
might ez well hev a be-you-ti-ful curlin’ nose, like the ele- 
phint in the show, for all the use he air, or I be afeard air 
ever likely ter be.” 


Tyler Sudley’s face turned gray, despite his belligerent 
efficiencies, when his wife, heating the clank of the ox yoke 
as it was flung down in the shed outside, divined the home- 
coming of the ploughman and his team, and slipped out to 
the barn with her news. She realized, with a strange en- 
lightenment as to her own mental processes, what angry 
jealousy the look on his face would have roused in her only 
so short a time ago—jealousy for the sake of her own chil- 
dren, that any loss, any grief, should be poignant and pierce 
his heart save for them. Now she was sorry for him; she 

felt with him. 

But as he continued silent, and only stared at her dum- 
— and piteous, she grew frightened—she knew not of 
what. 

‘*Shucks, Ty!” she exclaimed, catching him by the shirt 
sleeve with the impulse to rouse him, to awaken him, as it 
were, to his own old familiar identity; ‘‘ ye ain’t feared 0’ 
that thar snaggle-toothed skeercrow in yander; he would be 
plumb comical ef he didn’t look so mean-natured au’ sech a 
hypercrite.” 

He gazed at her, his eyes eloquent with pain. 

*Laurely!” he gasped, ‘this hyar thing plumb knocks 
me down; it jes takes the breath o’ life outn me!” 

She hesitated for a moment. Somehow any anxiety, any 
trouble, seemed so incongruous with the sweet spring-tide 
peace in the air, that one did not readily take it honie to 
heart. Hope was in the atmosphere like an essential ele- 
ment; one might call it oxygen or caloric or vitality, ac- 
cording to the tendency of mind and the habit of speech. 
But the heart knew it, and the pulses beat strongly respon- 
sive to it. Faith ruled the world. Some tiny bulbous 
thing at her feet that had impeded her step caught her at- 
tention. It was coming up from the black earth, and the 
buried darkness, and the chill winter’s torpor, with all the 
impulses of contidence in the light without, and the warmth 
of the sun, and the fresh showers that wére aggregating in 
the clouds somewhere for its nurture—a blind inanimate 
thing like that! But Tyler Sudley felt none of it; a blow 
had fallen upon him, stunning him. He stood silent, look- 
ing gropingly into the purple dusk, veined with silver glint- 
ings of the moon, as if he sought to view in the future some 
event which he dreaded, and yet shrank to see. 

She had rarely played the consoler, so heavily had she 
and all her griefs leaned on his supporting arm. It was 
powerless now. She perceived this, all dismayed at the 
responsibility that had fallen upon her. She made an effort 
to rally his courage. She had more faith in it than in her 
own. 

‘’Feard o’ him/” she exclaimed, with a sharp tonic note 
of satire. ‘* Kem in an’ view him.” 

** Laurely,” he quavered, ‘‘ 1 oughter hev got it down in 
writin’ from him; I oughter made him sign papers agreein’ 
fur me ter keep’ the boy till he growed ter be his own man.” 

She too grew pale. ‘‘ Ye ain’t meanin’ ter let him take 
the hoy sure enough!” she gasped. 

‘*T moughtn’t be able ter holp it; I duw’no’ how the law 
stands. He air kin ter Lee-yander, an’ mebbe hev got the 
bes’ right.ter him.” 

She shivered slightly; the dew was falling, and all the 
budding herbage was glossed with a silver glister. The 
shadows were sparse. The white branches of the aspens 
cast only the symmetrical outline of the tree form on the 
illumined grass, and seemed scarcely less bare than in 
winter, but on one swaying bough the mocking-bird sang 
all the joyous prophesies of the spring to the great silver 
moon that made his gladsome day so long. 

She was quick to notice the sudden cessation of his song, 
the alert downward poise of his beautiful head, his tense 
critical attitude. A mimicking whistle was on the air, now 
soft, now keen, with swift changes and intricate successions 
of tones, ending in a brilliant borrowed roulade, delivered 
with a wonderful velocity and élan. The long tail feathers, 
all standing stiffly upward, once more drooped; the mock- 
ing-bird turned his head from side to side, then lifting his 
full throat he poured forth again his incomparable, superb, 
infinitely versatile melody, fixing his glittering eye on the 
moon, and hecding the futilely ambitious worldling no 
more. 

The mimicking sound meant more to Laurelia than the 
fiat of the vocal connoisseur. It heralded the approach of 
Leander. Her heart, full of bitterness for his sake, throbbed 
tenderly for him. Ah, what was to be his fate! What un- 
kind lot did the future hold: for him in the clutches of a 
man like this! Suddenly she was pitying ns mother—her 
own children, how safe! : 

She winced to tell him what had happened, but she it was 
who, bracing her nerves, made the disclosure, for Sudley re- 
mained silent, the end of the ox yoke in his trembling 
hands, his head bare to the moon and the dew, his face 
grown lined and old. 

Leander stood staring at her out of his moonlit blue eyes, 
his hat far back on the brown curls she had so vaunted, damp 
and crisp and clinging, the low limp collar of his unbleached 
shirt showing his round full throat, one hand resting on the 
high curb of the well, the other holding a great brown gourd 
full of the clear water which he had busied himself in secur- 
ing while she sought to prepare him to hear the worst. His 
lips, like a bent bow as she thought, were red and still moist 
as he now and then took the gourd from them, and held it 
motionless in the interest of her narration,that indeed touched 
him so nearly. Then, as she made point after point clear to 
his comprehension, he would once more lift the gourd and 
drink deeply, for he had had an active day, inducing a keen 
thirst, : 

She had been preparing herself for the piteous spectacle 
of his frantic fright, his bootless futile reliance on them who 
had always befriended him, his callow forlorn helplessness, 
his tears, his reproaches; she dreaded them. y 

He was silent for a reflective moment when she had paused. 
‘*But what’s he want with me, Cap’n?” he suddenly de- 
manded. ‘‘Mought know | warn’t industrious in the field. 
ez he seen me off a-fiddlin’ in the woods whilst Neighbor 
war a-ploughin’.” 

‘“Mebbe he ‘lows he mought make ye industrious an’ git 
cornsider’ble work out’n ye,” she faltered, flinching for him. 

After another refreshing gu!p from the gourd, he canvassed 
this dispassionately. ‘‘Say his own chil’n air ‘hearty feed- 
ers an’ hard on shoe-leather?” Takes a good deal o’ goadin’ 

(Continued on page 910.) 
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(Continwed from page 907.) ; 
ter git ploughin’ enough fur the wuth 0 feed _outn a tol- 
er’ble beastis like old Blaze-face thar, don’t it, Neighbor ?— 
an’ how is it a-goin’ ter be with a human ez mebbe will hold 
back an’ air sot agin ploughin’ ennyhow, an’ air sorter idle 
py profession? "I'would gin him a heap o trouble—more'n 
the ploughin’ an’ sech would be wuth—a heap o’ trouble. 
Once more he bowed his head to the gourd. : 

‘+ He ‘lowed ye shouldn't dwell no mo’ in the tents 0’ sin. 
He seen the fiddle, Lee; it’s all complicated with the fiddle, 
she quavered, very near tears of vexation. 

He lified a smiling moonlit face as if the gourd had held 
some exhilarating elixir; his half-suppressed laugh echoed 
gurglingly in it. ‘ Cap'n,” he said, reassuringly, 4, "ain't 
never seen nobody spen’ money ter save other folks’s souls. 
They’ll talk—laws-a-massy, they'll talk! An’ they'll spen’ 
time—freely. But money! Naw, sir! Jes let’s hear Uncle 
Nehemiah talk some mo’, an’ ef I can’t see no mo’ likely 
work fur me’n ploughin’, I'll feel mighty safe.” : 

They felt like three conspirators as they drew their chairs 
around the fire with the unsuspicious Uncle Nehemiah after 
supper. However, Nehemiah Yerby could hardly be esteem- 
ed unsuspicious in any point of view, so full of vigilant craft 
was his intention in every anticipation, so slyly sanctimonious 
was his long countenance. 

There could hardly have been a greager contrast than 
Tyler Sudley’s aspect presented. His candid face seemed a 
mirror for his thought; he had had scant experience in de- 
ception, and he proved a most unlikely novice in the art. 
His features were heavy and set; his manner brooding and 
depressed; he did not alertly follow the conversation; on 
the contrary, he seemed oblivious of it as his full dark eyes 
resied absently on the fire. More than once he passed his 
hand across them with a harassed, troubled manner, and he 
sighed heavily. For which his co-conspirators could have 
fallen upon him. How could he be so dull, so forgetful of 
all save the fear of separation from the boy be had reared, 
that he loved as his own son; how could he fail to know 
that a jaunty, assured mien might best serve his interests 
until at any rate the blow had fallen; why should he wear 
the insignia of defeat before the strength of his claim was 
tested? Assuredly his manner was calculated to greatly re- 
enforce Nehemiah Yerby’s confidence, and to assist in elimi- 
nating difficulties in the urging of his superior rights and the 
carrying out of his scheme. Mrs. Sudley’s heart sank as 
she caught a significant gleam from the boy's eyes; he too 
appreciated this disastrous policy, this. virtual surrender be- 
fore a blow was struck. 

‘‘An’ Ty ain’t afeard o’ bars,” she silently commented, 
“nor wolves, nor wind, nor lightning, nor man in enny 
kind o’ a free fight; but bekase he dun'’no’ how the law 
stands, an’ air afeard the law mought be able ter take Lee- 
yander, he jes sets thar’ez pitiful ez a lost kid, fairly ready 
ter blate aloud.” 

She descried the covert triumph twinkling amongst the 
wrinkles and the sparse light lashes of Nehemiah’s eyes as 
he droned on an ever-lengthening account of his experiences 
since leaving the county. 

‘It’s a mighty satisfyin’ thing ter be well off in yearthly 
goods an’ chattels,” said Laurelia, with sudden inspiration. 
* Ty, thar, is in debt.” 

For Uncle Nehemiah had been dwelling unctuously upon 
the extent to which it had pleased the Lord to prosper him. 
His countenance fell suddenly, His discomfiture was two- 
fold in her unexpected disclosure, in that it furnished a rea- 
son for Tyler’s evident depression of spirits, and demolished 
the augury that his manner had afforded as to the success 
of the guest’s mission, and furthermore, to Nehemiah’s traf- 
ficking soul, it suggested that a money consideration might 
be exacted to mollify the rigors of parting. 

For Nehemiah Yerby had risen to the dignities, solven- 
cies, and responsibilities of opening a store at the cross- 
roads in Kildeer County. It was a new and darling ente?- 
prise with him, and his mind and speech could not long be 
wiled away from the subject. This abrupt interjection of a 
new element into his cogitations gave him pause, and he did 
not observe the sudden rousing of Tyler Sudley from his 
reverie, and the glance of indignant reproach which he cast 
on his wife. No man, however meek, or however bowed 
down with sorrow, will bear unmoved a gratuitous mention 
of his debts; it seems to wound him with all the rancor of 
insult, and to enrage him with the hopelessness of adequate 
retort or reprisal. It is an indignity, like taunting a ghost 
with cock-crow, or exhorting a clergyman to repentance. 
He flung himself all at once into the conversation, to bar 
and baffle any renewed allusion to that subject, and it was 
accident rather than intention which made him grasp Nehe- 
miah in the vise of a quandary also. : 

**Ye say ye got.a store an’ a stock o’ truck, Nehemiah. 
Air ye ekal ter keepin’ store an’ sech?” he demanded, specu- 
latively, with an inquiring and doubtful corrugation of his 
brows, from which a restive lock of hair was flung back- 
ward like the toss of a horse’s mane. 

‘**T reckon so,” Nehemiah sparely responded, blinking at 
him across the fireplace. 

‘**An’ ye say ye hev applied fur the place o’ postmaster?” 
Tyler prosed on. ‘* All that takes a power o’ knowledge— 
readin’ an’ writin’ an’ cipherin’ an’ sech. How air ye ex- 
pectin’ ter hold out, ’kase I know ye never hed no mo’ 
Jarnin’ than me, an’ I war acquainted with ye till ye war 
thirty years old an’ better?” 

The tenor of this discourse did not comport with his cus- 
tomary suavity and tactful courtesy toward a guest, but he 
was much harassed and had Jost his balance. He had a 
vague idea that Mrs. Sudley hung upon the flank of the 
conversation with a complete summary of amounts, dates, 
and names, and he sought to balk this in its inception. 
Moreover, his forbearance with Nehemiah, with his pres- 
ence, his personality, his mission, had begun to wane.  Bit- 
ter reflections might fill the time were he suffered to be 
silent; but since a part in the conversation had been made 
necessary, he had for it no honeyed words. 

‘*T’d make about ez fit a postmaster, I know, ez that thar 
old owel a-hootin’ out yander. I could look smart an’ sober 
like him, but that’s "bout all the fur my school-larnin’ ker- 
ried me, an’ yourn didn’t reach ter the nex’ mile-post—an’ 
that I know.” 

Nehemiah’s thin lips seemed dry. More than once his 
tongue appeared along their verges as he nervously moist- 
ened them. His small eyes had brightened with an excited 
look, but he spoke very slowly, and to Laurelia it seemed 
guardedly. 

‘I tuk ter my book arterward, Brother Sudley. I ap- 
plied myself ter Bacon: vigorous. Bein’ ez I seen the Lord's 
hand war liberal with the gifts o’ this worl’, I wanted ter 
stir myself ter desarve the good things.” 

Sudley brought down the fore legs of his chair to the 
floor with a thump. Despite his anxiety a slow light of 
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ridicule began to kindle on his face; his curling lip showed 
his strong white teeth. ; 

‘Waal, by gum! ve mus’ hev been a sight ter be seen! 
Ye, forty or fifty years old, a-settin’ on the same seat with 
the chil’n at the deestric’ school, an’ a-competin with the 
leetle tadpoles fur ‘ Baker an’ Shady ’ an’ sech! 

He was about to break forth with a guffaw of great relish 
when Nehemiah spoke hastily, forestalling the laughter. 

“Naw; Abner Todd war thar fur a good while las’ winter 
a-visitin’ his sister,an’ he kem an’ gin me lessons an’ set me 
copies thar at my house, an’ I larnt a heap.” 

Leander lifted his head suddenly. The amount of prog- 
ress possible to this desultory and limited application he 
understood only too well. He had not learned so much 
himself to be unaware how much in time and labor learning 
costs. The others perceived no incongruity. Sudley’s face 
was florid with pride and pleasure, and his wife's, all un- 
conscious, reflected the glow. 

‘“Ab Todd at the cross-roads! Then he mus’ hev tole 
ye ‘bout Lee-yander hyar, an’ his larnin’. Ab tole, I know.” 

Nehemiah drew his breath in quickly. His twinkling 
eyes sent out the keenest glance of suspicion, but the gay, 
affectionate, vaunting laugh, as Tyler Sudley turned around 
and clapped the boy a ringing blow on his slender shoulder, 
expressed only the plenitude of his simple vainglory. 

‘*Lee vander hyar knows it all!” he boasted. ‘* Old Ab 
himself don’t know no mo’! Tl be bound, old Ab weut 
a-braggin’—hey, Lee-yander?” ; 

But the boy shrank away a trifle, and his smile was me- 
chanical as he silently eyed his relative. 

‘* Ab lowed he war tur'ble disobejient,” said Nehemiah, 
after a pause and cautiously allowing himself to follow in 
the talk, ‘‘an’ gi’n over ter playin’ the fiddle.” He hesitated 
for a moment, longing to stigmatize its ungodliness; but the 
recollection of Tyler Sudley’s uncertain temper decided him, 
and he left it unmolested. ‘‘ But Ab’lowed ye war mid- 
dlin’ quick at figgers, Lee-yander—middlin’ quick at fig- 

ers!” 

: Leander, still silent and listening, flushed slightly. This 
measured praise was an offence to him; but he looked up 
brightly and obediently when his uncle wagged an un- 
couthly sportive head (Nehemiah’s anatomy lent itself to the 
gay and graceful with much reluctance), thrust his hands 
into his pockets, and, tilting himself back in his chair, con- 
tinned: 

“Till try ye, sonny—I'll try ye. How much air nine 
times seven?—nine times seven?” 

“Forty-two!” replied the boy, with a bright docile coun- 
tenance fixed upon his relative. : 

There was a pause. ‘‘ Right!” exclaimed Nehemiah, to 
the relief of Sudley and his wife, who had trembled during 
the pause, for it seemed so threatening. They smiled at 
each other, forgetting that the examination meant aught 
more serious than a display of their prodigy’s learning. 

** An’, now, how much air twelve times eight?” demanded 
Nehemiab. 

‘* Sixty-six!” came the answer, = as lightning. 

‘Right, sir, every time!” cried Nehemiah with a glow of 
genuine exultation, as he brought down the fore legs of the 
chair to the floor, and the two Sudleys laughed aloud with 
pleasure. 

Leander saw them all distorted and grimacing while the 
room swam round. The scheme was clear enough to him 
now. The illiterate Nehemiah, whose worldly prosperity 
had outstripped his mental qualifications, had bethought 
himself of filling the breach with his nephew, given away 
as surplusage in his burdensome infancy, but transformed 
into a unique utility under the tutelage of Abner Todd. It 
was his boasting of his froward pupil, doubtless, that had 
suggested the idea, and Leander understood now that he 
was to dothe work of the store and the post-office under the 
nominal incumbency of this unlettered lout. Had the whole 
transaction been open and acknowledged, Leander would 
have had scant appetite for the work under this master; but 
he revolted at the flimsy contemptible sham; he bitterly re- 
sented the innuendoes against the piety of the Sudleys, not 
that he cared for piety, save in the abstract; he was daunted 
by the brutal ignorance, the doltish inefficiency of the im- 
posture that had so readily accepted his patently false an- 
swers to the simple questions. He had a sort of crude 
reverence for education, and it had seemed to him a very 
serious matter to take such liberties with the multiplication 
table. He valued, too, with a boy’s stalwart vanity, his 
reputation for great learning, and he would not have lightly 
jeopardized it did he not esteem the crisis momentous. He 

new not what he feared. The fraud of the intention, the 
groundless claim to knowledge, made Nehemiah’s scheme 
seem multifariously guilty in some sort; while Tyler Sudley 
and his wife, albeit no wiser mathematically, had all the 
sanctions of probity in their calm unpretending ignorance. 

‘* Ef Cap’n or Neighbor wanted ter run a post-office on my 
larnin’, or ter keep store, they’d be welcome; but I won’t 
play stalkin’-horse fur that thar man’s still-hunt, sure ez 
shootin’,” he said to himself. 

The attention which he bent upon the conversation thence- 
forth was an observation of its effect rather than its matter. 
He saw that he was alone in his discovery. Neither Sudley 
nor his wife had perceived any connection between the store, 
the prospective post-office, and the desire of the illiterate 
would-be postmaster to have his erudite nephew restored to 
his care. 

It may be that the methods of his ‘‘ Neighbor” and the 
**Captain” in the rearing of Leander, the one with unbridled 
leniency, the other with spurious severity and affected in- 
difference, had combined to foster self-reliance and decision 
of character, or it may be that these qualities were-inherent 
traits. Atall events he encountered the emergency without 
an instant’s hesitation. He felt no need of counsel. He 
had no doubts. He carried to his pallet in the roof-room no 
vacillations and no problems. His resolve was taken, For 
a time, as he listened to the moventents belowstairs, the 
sound of voices still rose, drowsy as the hour waxed late; 
the light that flickered through the cracks in the puncheon 
flooring gradually dulled, and. presently a harsh grating 
noise acquainted him with the fact that Sudley was shovel- 
ling the ashes over the embers; then the tentlike attic was 
illumined only by the moonlight admitted through the little 
square window at the gable end—so silent, so still, it seemed 
that it too slept like the silent house. The winds slumbered 
amidst the mute woods; a bank of cloud that he could see 
from his lowly couch lay in the south becalmed. The bird’s 
song had ceased. 1t seemed to him as he lifted himself on 
his elbow that he had never known the world so hushed. 

The rustle of the quilt of gay glazed calico was of note in 
the quietude; the contact of his bare foot with the tloor was 
hardly a sound, rather an annotation of his weight and his 
movement; yet in default of all else the sense of hearing 
marked it. His scheme seemed impracticable as for an in- 
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stant he wavered at the head of the ladder that served 
stairway; the next moment his foot was upon the ry), 
his light lithe figure slipping down it like a shadow. 
room, all eclipsed in a brown and dusky-red medium) 
compromise between light and darkness that the presen. 
the embers fostered, was vaguely visible to him. He y 
hardly sure whether he saw the furniture all in plac: 
whether he knew its arrangement so well that he seeme' 
see. Suddenly, as he laid his hand on the violin on the \ 

it became visible, its dark red wood richly glowing agains: 
brown logs and the tawny clay daubing. A tiny white fl); 
had shot up in the midst of the gray ashes, revealing | 
standing with the cherished object in his cautious hand. | 
excited eyes, dilated and expectant, searching the room ; 
prehensively, while a vague thrill of a murmur issued fr. ; 
the instrument, as if the spirit of music within it had |... 
wakened by his touch — too vague, too faintly elusive ;.., 
the dormant and somewhat dull perceptions of Nehem).., 
Yerby, calmly slumbering in state in the best room. 

The faint jet of flame was withdrawn in the ashes as svi 
denly as it had shot forth, and in the ensuing darkne-.. 
deeper for the contrast with that momentary illuminatio; 
it was not even a shadow that deftly mounted’ the ladd:, 
again and emerged into the sheeny twilight of the moo1)i 
roof-room. Hewassomebow withheld fora moment motiv1 
less at the window ; it may have been by compunction . j; 
may have been by regret, if it be possible to the very youn: 
to definitely feel either. There was an intimation of pensiv.. 
farewell in his large illumined eyes as they rested on t\: 
circle of familiar things about him—the budding trees, tic 
well, with its great angular sweep against the sky, the sti|! 
sward, the rail fences glistening with the dew, the river wit) 
the moonlight in a silver blazonry on its lustrous dark sur- 
face, the encompassing shadows of the gloomy mountains 
There was no sound, not-even amongst the shallows; he could 
hear naught but the pain of parting throbbing in his heart, 
and from the violin a faint continuous susurrus, as if i: 
murmured half-asleep memories of the melodies that had 
thrilled its waking moments. It necessitated careful hand 
ling as he deftly let himself out of the window, the bow 
held in his mouth, the instrument in one arm, while the other 
hand clutched the boughs of a great holly-tree close beside 
the house. It was only the moonlight on those smooth lus- 
trous leaves, but it seemed as if smiling white faces looked 
suddenly down from amongst the shadows: at this lonely 
hour, with none awake to see, what strange things may there 
not be astir in the world, what unmeasured, unknown forces, 
sometimes felt through the dulling sleep of mortals, and 
then called dreams! As he stood breathless upon the ground 
the wind awoke. He heard it race around the corner of the 
house, bending the lilac bushes, and then it softly buffeted 
him full in the face and twirled his hat on the ground. As 
he stooped to pick it up he heard whispers and laughter in 
the lustrous boughs of the holly, and the gleaming faces 
shifted with the shadows. He looked fearfully over his 
shoulder: the rising wind might waken some inmate of the 
house. His ‘‘ Neighbor ” was, he knew, solicitous about the 
weather, and suspicious of its intentions lest it not hold fine 
till all the oats be sown. A pang wrung his heart; he re 
membered the long line of seasons when, planting corn in 
the pleasant spring days, his ‘‘ Neighbor” had opened the 
furrow, and the“ Captain ” had followed dropping the grains, 
and he had brought up the rear with his hoe covering them 
over, while the birds sang high in the air, and the mild sun 
shone, and the wind kept the shadows a-flicker, and the 
blackbird and the crow, complacently and craftily watching 
them from afar, seemed the only possible threatening of evil 
in all the world. He hastened to stiffen his resolve. He 
had need of it. Tyler Sudley had said that he did not know 
how the law stood, and for himself, he was not willing to 
risk his liberty on it. He gazed apprehensively upon the 
little batten shutter of the window of the room where Nehe 
miah Yerby slept, expecting to see it slowly swung open and 
discover him there. It did not stir, and gathering resolution 
from the terrors that had beset him when he fancied his oppor- 
tunity threatened, he ran like a frightened deer fleetly down 
the road and plunged into the dense forest. The wind kept 
him company, rollicking: quickening, coming and going in 
fitful gusts. He heard it die away, but now and again it 

yas rustling amongst a double file of beech-trees all up the 
mountain-side. He saw the commotion in their midst, the 
effect of swift movement as the scant foliage fluttered, tien 
the white branches of the trees all a-swaying like glistening 
arms flung upward, as if some bevy of dryads sped up tlie 
hill in elusive rout through the fastnesses. 

The next day ushered in a commotion and excitement un 
paralleled in the history of the little log cabin. When Le 
ander’s absence was Lerovened and inquiry of the few 
neighbors and search of the vicinity proved fruitless, the 
fact of his flight and its motive were persistently forced upon 
Nehemiah Yerby’s reluctant perceptions, with the destruc 
tion of his cherished scheme as a necessary sequence. Wi!) 
some wild craving for vengeance he sought to implicate Sud 
ley as accessory to the mysterious disappearance. He found 
some small measure of solace in stumping up and down 
the floor before the hearth, furiously railing at the absent 
host, for Sudley had not yet relinquished the bootless quest. 
and indignantly upbraiding the forlorn, white-faced, grief 
stricken Laurelia, who sat silent and stony, ber faded ¢\«s 
on the fire, heedless of his words. She held in her lap sundry 
closely rolled knitted balls—the boy’s socks that she had so 
carefully made and darned. A pile of clothing lay at le! 
feet. He had carried nothing but his fiddle and the clot lies 
he stood in, and if she had had more tears she could live 
wept for his improvidence, for the prospective tatters «ud 
rents that must needs befall him in that unknown patclil:--s 
life to which he had betaken himself. 

Nehemiah Yerby ergued that it was Sudley who iad 
prompted the whole thing ; he had put the boy up to it. tor 
Leander was not so lacking in feeling as to flee from iis 
own blood-relation. But he would set the law to spy them 
out. He would be back again, and soon. 

_ He may have thought better of this presently, for he was 
in great haste to be gone when Tyler Sudley returned, «1d 
to his amazement in a counterpart frame of mind, chary!''* 
Nehemiah with the responsibility of the disaster. It 
strange to Laurelia that she, who so strove to fix her mind 
on religious things, should so relish the aspect of Ty Sud’) 
in his secular rage on this occasion. 

‘Ye let we-uns hev him whilst so leetle an’ helpless. )\\' 
now that he air so fine growed an’ robustious ye want ''' 
git some work outn him, an’ he hev runned away an!!! 
ter the woods tarrified by the very sight of ye,” he avert! 
ie: He’ll never kem back; no, he’ll never kem back; fur!) ' 
low ez ye would Kem an’ take him home with you; an’! 
— Lord only knows whar he is, an’ what will become 

im,” 


(Continued on page 915.) 
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THE NEW TORPEDO-BOAT. 


‘Tue art of torpedo- boat warfare is strangely analogous to 
the science of leading a forlorn hope—if the conduct of such 
an undertaking may be called a matter of principle. Almost 
always the torpedo-boat attacks a vessel many times superior 
in point of size and strength of guns; and while the ap- 
prove is usually under cover of darkness, the search-lights 
of the enemy may discover the advancing craft long before 
1 torpedo may be launched, yet while the torpedo-boat is 
directly exposed to the fire of the foe’s guns, 

I: is only in the awful capabilities of the torpedo that an 
excuse is found for building this style of boat, whose chance 
of success is one out of many opportunities for failure and 
complete annihilation. “With the odds so fearfully against 
the torpedo-boat, everything about her must contribute to 
the possible utilization of that small offensive margin, lim- 
ved in the number of chances to three, but in effect equal 
10 the destruction of: the largest battle-ship afloat; and in 
the Ericsson, now building at Dubuque, Iowa, is represented 
the most advanced phase of this type of vessel. - She is, -in 
fact, the first sea-going war-vessel to be built inland, and it 
is a mutter of great satisfaction to the Navy Department 
that an establishment in the interior should have proved 
capable of constructing a boat of the Ericsson’s destructive 
quality at a point far removed from the chance of foreign 
naval interruption, : 

This boat will have a speed of twenty-four knots an hour, 











FOREIGN COMMISSIONERS IN THE 12,000-ACRE WHEAT FIELD NEAR 


and will carry three Whitehead torpedo-tubes, one at the 
stem and two diverging deck-tubes aft on training circles, 
the torpedoes being propelled through the water by com- 
pressed air. 

The torpedoes of the present, except in the principle of 
destructiveness, in no wise resemble the torpedoes of the 
late war. ‘To-day they seem endowed with a certain intelli- 
gence that guides them against wind and tide to the object 
of their search with a malignant purpose of death and dem- 
olition. They are tiny vessels in themselves, actuated by 
miniature mechanism of great power and delicacy, guided by 
self-adjusting rudders that automatically compensate for 
the variations of subaqueous pressures, and bearing a head 
charged with the deadly force of 150 pounds of gun-cotton 
—a material three times as powerful as powder. 

Besides her three torpedo-tubes, the Hricsson carries four 
1-pounder rapid-fire guns, whose mission is to repel the at- 
tack. of other torpedo-boats, light craft, and other less-pow- 


erful vessels. 


The factor of surprise is the essential requisite for suc- 
cess, combined with undaunted courage and determination. 
Under the cover of a fog, a cloud, or general darkness, the 
dull gray mass of the torpedo-boat will steal upon the en- 
emy until fairly within reach of her quest or until discov- 
ered by the foe. Then, at full speed, with funnels aflame 
and a big ‘‘ bone in her teeth,” she will dash directly at the 
enemy, amidst a shower of bullets and small shell. When 
fairly within effective range a faint puff of powder and a 
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long streak of phosphorescence will mark the passage of the 
fishlike projectile; a dull reverberating sound, a column of 
water a hundred feet high, and the torpedo has struck the 
foe beneath the water-line, and a rushing torrent of water is 
pouring into the fatal gap which has been torn in her side. 

The Hricsson will be finished in a few months. She was 
authorized by the act of Congress of June 30, 1890, and the 
contract price is $113,500. 

In order the better to show the marvellous strides that have 
recently been made in marine engineering, the engines of 
the Hricsson are here shown contrasted with those of the 
United States steamship Porwhatan. The engines of the 
Powhatan are of the marine type of side wheel of the period 
(1848), wholly designed and directed by Charles H. Haswell. 
then engineer-in-chief of the navy. They were operated 
under a steam pressure of 15 pounds per square inch, and 
made 16 revolutions per minute, developing a speed of 11 
knots per hour. 

The engines of the Hricsson are also those of a marine type 
and of a propeller of the present time, operated under a press- 
ure of 250 pounds per square inch, and making“412 revolu- 
tions per minute, developing a speed of 24 knots. They 
were designed by Commodore George W. Melville, chief of 
the Burean of Steam-engineering. 

These two examples, each the best of its own date, show 
very clearly in what lines progress has been attained. . An- 
other very important factor is the use of improved material. 
Half a century ago the steel forgings and steel castings now 
in use were not available, and in the Powhatan’s en- 
gines cast iron is used in many places where steel 
is used in the Hriesson. 

The old style boilers were operated under natural 
draught, burning only 12 to 15 pounds of coal per 
hour per square foot of grate. The Ericsson has 
tubulous boilers composed almost entirely of small 
thin tubes, containing very little water, and they 
are worked under forced draught, burning as much 
as 60 to 75 pounds of coal per hour per square foot 
of grate. The skill of the engineer is shown in 
employing to the best-advantage the materials and 
resources at his disposal. In each of the cases il- 
lustrated a master of his profession has done the 
best possible with the means at hiscommand. The 
great advance shown demonstrates what a half-cen- 
tury has done in improving materials and methods. 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR'S YACHT * HOHENZOLLERN.” 


THRERK, FAMOUS YACHTS. 

AMonG the crowned heads of the world none have so great an interest for 
Americans as those of the Queen of the English and the Emperor of the Germans. 
Both of them have a special interest at the present time because they belong 
to the royal fraternity of yacht-owners. If it is true, and every poet says it is, 
that love levels all ranks, it is quite as true that yachting does 
so, At this moment the largest and finest yacht in the world 
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nificently furnished. Miss Vanderbilt has her own room, fitte:| 
in the Cawthorne style, and adorned with a ceiling of Tyne. 
castle work. Mr. Vanderbilt’s apartments are equally beauti- 
ful, and the visitors’ rooms are very handsome. It is worthy 
of note that every pipe in the ship is copper, and every basin 
has its own steam-pipe for cleansing. The yacht carries a crew 
of 62 men. Of these 20 are seamen, 82 in the engine depart- 
ment, and the rest cooks and stewards, 

Queen Victoria’s yacht, the Victoria and Albert, was built at 
Pembroke in 1854. She is a paddle-wheel steamer, 300 feet 
long, 40 feet 4 inches in beam, and of 16 feet draught. She 
is built of wood, sheathed with copper. She cost originally 
£136,441, and about £310,000 has since been expended on her. 
The interior arrangements and the decorations were designed 
by Price Albert. There are several small but comfortable 
silting-rooms on the promenade-deck, where there is also a 
handsome dining-saloon with three large windows and a sky- 
light. This room is finished in green morocco; and the ceil- 
ing, to carry out the general design of the yacht’s decorations, 
is painted in white and gold. 

The state apartments are. below, on either side of a cor- 
ridor, and are furnished with a chintz designed by Prince 
Albert. The Queen’s cabins are on the ‘starboard side. Her 
Majesty reposes in an old-fashioned bedstead with pillars and 
acanopy. Nextto this room is Prince Albert's dressing-room, 
which is kept as it was during his life.. There are cabins aft 
of her Majesty’s and on the other side of the ship for the 
use of any of the royal family who may be on board. The 
breakfast-room is also aft, and the drawing-room, furnish- 
ed very handsomely in bird's-eye maple, is forward. The 
yacht is lighted with electricity, except in the Queen’s own 
cabins. : 

The J/ohenzollern, the Emperor William’s steam -yacht, is 
in reality a naval despatch vessel, and is therefore a com: 
paratively plain craft. She is 250 feet long, 30 feet wide, and has a draught 
of 12 feet. Her speed is about 14} knots an hour. Her cabins are very com- 
fortable, but they are plain. Perhaps the most interesting thing about her is 
the speech which the Emperor made at her launching. It was thoroughly 
characteristic. 

He called attention to her light and slender build, and said that it was an 





lies at anchor in American waters, and belongs to an American 
citizen, Sie is larger than the Emperor William's steam-yacht 
Hohenzollern, aud also larger than Queen Victoria’s private 
steamer Vietoria and Albert. W.K. Vanderbilt is her owner, 
and her name is Valiant. 

Last summer Mr. Vanderbilt's steamer A/ca was wrecked by 
a collision near the shoals of Nantucket. Her owner at once 
gave orders to St. Clair Byrne, the famous English design- 
er, to draw the lines of a yacht which should be the largest 
and handsomest in the world. The building ccntract was given 
to Laird Brothers, of Birkenhead. On May 3d the yacht was 
Jaunched, and was christened by Lady Alva Montagu, daugh- 
ter of the Duchess of Manchester, Her fittings were com- 
pleted in July, and at noon of Wednesday, August 16th, she 
left Glasgow, her owner and his secretary, W. 8. Hoyt, being 
passengers. She passed Sandy Hook 8 days and 21 hours 
later, having encountered severe head winds and seas, in which 
she behaved admirably. On her trial trip she reached 173 
knots an hour, and had the weather been favorable she would 
doubtless have made the voyage across in about seven days. 

The Valiant is brig-rigged, and carries one large yellow 
smoke-stack. She is 332 feet long over all, 310 feet long 
between perpendiculars, 39 feet 3 inches extreme beam, and 25 
feet-6 inches moulded depth. Her tonnage is 2400. She is 
propelled by twin screws, driven by engines capable of devel- 
oping 4500 horse-power. The screws are made of bronze and 
steel. *There are two sets of triple-expansion engines, with 
cylinders of 23, 36, and 60 inches diameter, and 36 inches stroke. 

The interior fittings and decorations of the yacht are not 
equalled by those of any other vessel afloat. The main saloon, 
which is 18 fect long, and extends all the way across the boat, 
is decorated in the Louis Quatorze style, by the Messrs. Cuael, 
of Paris. The wood-work is entirely covered with exquisite 
high-relief carving, finished in gold and white enamel. The 
Chippendale chairs, sofas, and sideboards are all inlaid with 
brass, and the upholstery is of crimson velvet. The yacht has also a beautiful 
library, which is finished in rich dark walnut, unpolished. The fireplace in this 
room is one of the gems of the yacht’s fittings. For the benefit of those who are 
curious as to prices, it may be stated that the carpet cost $15 a yard. Mrs. 


Vanderbilt's apartments, consisting of sitting-room, bedroom, and bath, are mag- 





QUEEN VICTORIA'S YACHT “VICTORIA AND ALBERT.” 


indication of her devotion to peace. He continued thus: ‘‘ This vessel shall bear 
the name of the citadel in Suabia which gave its name to the royal race with 
which I am connected. My ideas are to work with my people, to devote my 
life to labor for my people, and to march to battle at the head of my people. I 
christen thee Hohenzollern.” 





W. K. VANDERBILT'S YACHT “VALIANT.” 
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COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION—THE 





JOHNSON FAMILY VISITS THE VILLAGE OF 


MR. JOHNSON. ‘Does you sPEAK INGLISH ?” 


THE NATIVE. “Yrs; DOES you 2” 


CALIFORNIA'S MIDWINTER FATR. 


Tuursbay, the 24th of August, marked the beginning of 
active operations on the California Midwinter International 
Exposition, generally known by the more convenient name of 
Midwinter Fair. On that day at least eighty thousand peo- 
ple assembled at the site chosen for the exposition in Golden 
Gate Park to witness the turning of the first spadeful of 
earth and the actual commencement of grading for the ex- 
position buildings to be erected. 

The idea of a midwinter fair in San Francisco had its 
birth in the minds of a few Californians who were at the 
World's Fair in Chicago. Prominent among these were M. 
H. De Young, Robert McMurray, Homer 8. King, I. C, Dun- 
phy, James D. Phelan. Isaac Trumbo, and William Irelan. 
These gentlemen resolved themselves into a representative 
committee, and thereupon decided that California should 
have a midwinter fair. This decision was reached on the 
first day of June, and on the twenty-fourth day of August 
the necessary funds to guarantee the success of the exposi- 
tion had been secured, plans for buildings had been present- 
ed and accepted, a complete set of rules for classification and 
installation of exhibits prepared and published, contracts let 
for grading and excavating, and ground actually broken. 

As in all such undertakings, one of the leading questions 
was that of money. As soon as an organization could be 
effected in San Francisco, which was accomplished under 
the auspices of Mayor Ellert and a committee of fifty citi- 
zens of his selection, an executive Committee was chosen, 
consisting ef M. H. De Young (who was at once elected Pre- 
sident and Director-General), Irwin C. Stump, R. B. Mitch- 
ell, P. N. Lilienthal, and A. Andrews from the city, and 

E. J. Gregory, J. WH. Neff, F. G. Berry, and J. S. Slauson from 
the gnterior of the State, and a finance committee formed, 
with General W. H. L. Barnes at its head. The finance 
committee had secured subscriptions amounting to $400,000 
before the first spadeful of earth was turned. 

The first important work under the rule of the executive 
committee was done in its conference with the Park Com- 
missioners on Sunday, July 9th, when the site was formally 
given by the commissioners and accepted by the committee. 
It is a domain in itself, consisting of sixty acres in the very 
heart of the great reservation. The conference between 
commission and committee revealed the fact that the fair 
had become 2a popular demand, and that even the most 
conservative forces in the community were ready to give 
way. 

The Southern Pacifie Railroad, by permission of the au- 
thorities of the city, will run a spur track into the park and 
up to the site of the fair, so that exhibits brought across the 
continent can be delivered without transshipment. This is 
a marked feature, for the directors already have ample as- 
surances of the forwarding of several thousand foreign ex- 
hibits from Chicago to the California Midwinter Fair, and 
the réal difficulty will be in making a selection among those 
that will be offered. 

In this connection it is but right to call attention to the 
prompt action of Congress in passing the bill extending the 
non-dutiable exemption to exhibits for the Midwinter Fair. 


The bill passed both Houses of Congress by unanimous ton- 
sent within twenty-four hours after its introduction. 

The question is sometimes asked, ‘* What is the use of the 
Midwinter Fair? What do its promoters and friends hope 
or expect to accomplish?” They expect to show the people 
of California and of the whole Pacific coast a selection of 
some of the choicest exhibits from the World’s Fair, and 
they expect to show to several hundred thousands of visitors 
from east of the Sierra Nevada Mountains the wonderful, 
marvellous, boundless resources of California as they have 
never been exhibited before. Winter trips to California are 
coming into favor more and more all the time with those 
who live in the regions of frost and snow and ice and sleet, 
and they propose to show such visitors during the coming 
winter and spring that there is something in California be- 
sides climate. The Midwinter Fair, it is to be noted, is«not 
a San Francisco fair, though it is held there, It is a Cali- 
fornia fair, and every part of the State will contribute to 
make such a display, between January and June of next 
year, as was never seen before. . 

It will not be out of place in this connection to say a few 
words about the so-called ‘‘ rainy season” in California, 
which many people who have never visited the State in the 
winter imagine to be a continual downpour from the 1st of 
November to the 1st of May. There have been kept in this 
city accurate tables of rainfall, covering a period of forty 
years, and showing the number of days in each month of 
each year on which any rain has fallen. There have been 
fourteen Januarys in which there were not more than eight 
rainy days, and never but three in which there were more 
than sixteen rainy days, . It is fair to say that in the ninety 
days between January Ist and April 1st there will not be 
more than twenty-four days on which any rain will fall. 

Of the winter climate of San Francisco it is only justice 
to the city to say that when the weather is pleasant there is 
no more delightful time of the year, and there is a total ab- 
sence of the sea fogs and rasping salt-laden winds which 
many people find so disagreeable in the summer. ‘ Win- 
ter” in California is largely a conventional term, and need 
not frighten any one away. 

While the housing of the exhibits at the coming exposi- 
tion is xturacting much interest, no attempt will be made to 
rival the palaces of the White City. The largest building 
will be the Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building—A. Page 
Brown, architect—which will be 450 feet long and 250 feet 
wide, with a height of 55 feet. It will be of Moorish design 
and will possess the picturesqueness which is so readily ob- 
tainable in this style of architecture. The roof will be cov- 
ered with curled metal tiles, and the building will be lighted 
from the roof and the sides. The materials used in the con- 
struction will be wood, plaster, and cement. The exterior 
will he of a cream white, with the roof in pleasing. contrast. 
while in the corridors more glowing colors will be intro. 
duced, The estimated cost of the building is about $105,000. 

Phe next building in importance is the Mechanic Arts 
Building, for Which the design made by E. R. Swain has 
been accepted, lhis building is East Indian in style, fol- 
lowing the methods in vogue in Delhi, Bombay, and other 
Indian cities. The building will be 324 feet in length by 
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(The big Samoan to whom Mr. J. is addressing himself speaks English well, He weighs 240 pounds.) 


160 feet in depth, and about 60 feet in height. In the rear 
will be an annex 246 feet by 35, to be used as a powcr 
house, space being provided for thirty boilers of 100 hors: 
power each. The building will be coated with staff, and 
the roof over the central portion will be gilded. The esti 
mated cost of this building is $75,000. , 

The Administration Building—A. Page Brown, architect 
is in Byzantine-Gothic style, with much that is Moresquc 
in the ornamentation. In plan it is square, with hexagonal 
towers on the corners, each surmounted by a small dome 
From the centre of the building, and conveying the impres 
sion of receiving its support from the four small towers, is 1 
large hexagonal tower, bearing a fine dome in genera] ou! 
line similar to the small ones. Each tower has a projecting 
battlement, and there is a garden on the roof all round tli 
big dome. The domes will be colored in gilt bronze, snd 
the coloring will be Byzantine in its richness, The enti 
structure will be of wood and plaster, and will not be an 
expensive one in view of its elaborate ornamentation. 

The Agricultural and Horticultural Building is anotle 
exatople of the ‘‘ Mission” type, which has been brouy!it 
into prominence by the Leland Stanford Junior Universit) 
at Palo Alto, in California, and by the California St: 
Building at the World’s Fair. Samucl Newsom, the are! 
tect, has made excellent use of the flexibility which pertvins 
to this style of architecture. The building, as the illustra 
tion shows, may be said to be in three parts, one of whic! | 
an annex in the form of a red-wood tower 80 feet high :1 
25 feet square, which is to be connected with the main 
building by a bridge. Of the main building, the por! 
next the tower will be rectangular in form, with an o| 
court in the centre. This portion is intended particular!) 
for agricultural exhibits, and in its spacious galleries 
products of the field and market garden will be exhil) 
The remainder of the building will be covered by « | 
dome 100 fect in diameter and 100 feet high. Around 
will be a roof garden, and within it the treasures 0! 
garden can be displayed. The building will be 400 ! 
long and 200 feet wide, and its cost is estimated at $70.0)" 

C. C. MeDougall’s Fine Arts Building is notable '" 
quaintness and originality of design. It is fire-proof. | 
constructed of brick, to insure the safety of the valu 
sculpture, paintings, and other works of art it is to con! 
The building will be 60 feet wide, 120 feet long, and 4! 
high. It is a collective illustration of the art of bui 
as practised by the Egyptians. The entrance is flank«’ 
full columns grotesquely orramented, which in the se 
story take the form of, or give place to, elephants. A =! 
pyramid surmounts the vestibule. The columns will ! 
wood, on the outside of a plain, solid, rectangular’. 
proof brick structure. The blank walls will be deco! 
in Egyptian style. The estimated cost of the struct! 
about $70,000. It will be lighted entirely from the roo’ 

There will also be a plaisance, which will have mar 
the interesting features of its prototype in Jackson Park. 

In fine, excepting only the great Philadelphia and (li! 
expositions, the Midwinter Fair will be an enterprise ~ 
as has never been equalled in the United States. 

Marcvs P. W166! 








(Continued from page 910.) 
1]. .nger and his tumultuous grief, his wild irrepressible 
.. for Leander’s safety, convinced the crafty Nehe- 
cit he was no party to the boy’s scheme. Sudley’s 
was not of the kind that renders the temper pliable, 
~ « n Nehemiah sought to point a moral in the absence 
ere . jolin, and for the first time in Sudley’s presence pro- 
. " at he desired to save Leander from that device of 
\“"", il, the master of the house shook his inhospitable fist 
ee ce indeed to his guest’s nose, and Yerby wis glad 


an} 
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rind 4 to follow that feature unimpaired out to his horse 
sabe srs, saying little more. 4 

He aired his views, however, at each house where he made 
i con vnient to stop on his way home, and took what com- 
fort tlnre might be in the réle of martyr. Leander was 
unpopular in several localities, and was esteemed a poor 


citnon of the skill of the Sudleys in rearing children. He 
: 1 «i ben pampered and spoiled, according to general report, 
ool more than one of his successive interlocutors were polite 


eyougi 10 opine that the change to Nehemiah’s charge would 
have been a beneficent opportunity for much-needed disci- 
pline. Nehemiah was not devoid of some skill in interrog- 


story. He contrived to elicit speculations without giving 
4) intimation of unduly valuing the answer. ; 

[les ‘mongst the moonshiners, I reckon,” was the uni- 
versal surmise. ‘* He’ll be mighty safe ’mongst them.” 

For where the still might be, or who was engaged in the 
illicit business, Was even a ater mystery than Leander’s 
refuge. Nothing more definite could be elicited than a vague 
rumor that some such work was in progress somewhere along 
the many windings of Hide-and-Beek Creck. 

Nehemiah Yerby had never been attached to temperance 
principles, and, commercially speaking, he had thought it 
possible that whiskey on which no tax had been paid might 
be more profitably dispensed at his store than that sold 
under the sanctions of the government. These considera- 
tions, however, were as naught in view of the paralysis his 
interests and schemes had suffered ‘in Leander’s flight. He 
dwelt with dismay upon the possibility that he might secure 
the postmastership without the capable-assistant whose ser- 
vices were essential. In this perverse sequence of events 
disaster to his application was more to be desired than suc- 
cess, Ile beheld himself browbeaten, humiliated, detected, 
a butt for the ridicule of the community, his pretensions in 
the dust, his pitiful -imposture unmasked. And beyond 
these wsthetic considerations, the substantial emoluments of 
‘ keepin’ store,” with a gallant sufficiency of arithmetic to 
regulate prices and profits, were vanishing like the elusive 
matutinal haze before the noontide sun. Nehemiah Yerby 
groaned aloud, for the financial stress upon his spirit was 
very like physical pain. And in this inauspicious moment 
he bethought himself of that beneficent institution, the Rev- 
enue Department of the United States. 

Now it bas been held by those initiated into such myster- 
ies that there is secant affinity between whiskey and water. 
Nevertheless, in this connection, Nehemiah Yerby developed 


an absorbing interest in the water-courses of the coves and -: 


adjacent: mountains, a their more remote and se- 
questered tributaries, He shortly made occasion to meet the 
county surveyor and ply him with’ questions touching the 
topography of the vicinity, cloaking the real motive under 
the pretence of an interest in water-power sufficient and per- 


manent enough for the sawing of lumber, and professing to — 


contemplate the erection of a saw-miil at the most eligible 
point, The surveyor had his especial vanity, and it was ex- 
pressed in his frequent boast that he carried a complete map 


of the county graven upon his brain; he was wont to esteem. 


it a gracious opportunity when a casual question in a group 
of loungers enabled him to display his familiarity with every 
portion of his ragged and mountainous bailiwick, which was 
indeed astonishing, even taking into consideration his consec- 
utive incumbency for a number of terms, aided by a strong 
head for locality. Nehemiah Yerby’s scheme was incalcu- 
lubly favored by this circumstance, but he found it unex- 
pectedly difficult to support the figment which he had pro- 
pounded as to his intentions. Fiction is one of the fine arts, 
and a mere amateur like Nehemiah is apt to fail in point of 
consistency. He was inattentive while the surveyor dilated 
on the probable value, the accessibility, and the relative 
height of the ‘* fall” of the various sites, and their available 
Water power, and he put irrelevant queries concerning in- 
clizible streams in other localities. No man comfortably 
mounted upon his hobby relishes an interruption. The sur- 
veyor would stop with a sort of bovine surprise, and break 
ou! in irritable parenthesis. 

"That branch on the t’other side o’ Defeat Ridge? Why, 

a clive, that thread o’ water wouldnu’t turn a spider 
web : 
_ Nchemiah, quaking under the glance of his keen question- 
ine eve, would once more lapse into silence, while the sur- 
‘yor loving to do what he could do well, was lured on in 
his —— subject by the renewed appearance of receptiv- 
Ny in his listener, ; 

~ Waal, ez 1 war a-sayin’, I know every furlong o’ the 
creeks once down in the Cove, an’ all their meanderings, an’ 
the best part o’ them in the hills till you get amongst the 
laurel and the wildernesses. But now the ways of sech a 
“tun ez Hide-an’-Seek Creek are past finding out. It’s a 

“tuking creek,’ you know; goes along with a good volume 
‘4 swift current for a while to the west, then disappears 
‘othe earth, an’ ain't seen fur five mile, then comes out 
- | ‘unning due north, makes a tremenjious jump—the 
Hoo hebee Falls—then pops into the ground agin, an’ ain't 

‘1 more forever,” he concluded, dramatically. 
llow d’ye know it’s the same creek?” demanded Ne- 
il. sceptically and with a wrinkling brow. 

y settin’ somethin’ afloat on it before it sinks into the 
="1" i —a piece of marked bark or a shingle or the like—an’ 
“'"s It agin after the stream comes out of the caves,” 
I'\pily replied the man of the compass, with a triumphant 
“Wy of the eye as if he entertained a certain pride in the va- 
~ of his untamed mountain friend. ‘‘ Nobody knows 
— often it disappears nor where it rises, nor where it goes 
< It’s got dozens of fust-rate millin’ sites, but then it’s 
‘ur off fur you ter think about.” 
| Oh no, ’tain’t!” exclaimed Nehemiah, suddenly. | 
ve surveyor stared. ‘* Why, you ain't thinkin’ "bout 

_|| UP Inter the wilderness ter live, an’ ye jes applied 

{he post-office down at the cross-roads? Ye can’t run 


— thar an’ a saw-mill thirty mile away at the 
e, 


hem 


ton 


_ hemiah was visibly disconcerted. His wrinkled face 


oar flush of discomfiture, but his craft rallied to the 
Noughtn’t git the post-office, arter all's come an’ gone. 
‘i 1s sartin in this vale o’ tears.” 


‘\n’ ye air goin’ ter take ter the woods ef ye don’t?” de- 
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manded the surveyor, incredulously. 
goin’ ter keep store?” 

“ Waal, I dun'no’; jes talkin’ round,” said Nehemiah, 
posed beyond recuperation. ‘* I mus’ be a-joggin’, enny- 
how. Time’s a-wastin’.” 

As he ‘made off hastily in tlie direction of his house, for 

this conversation had taken place at the blacksmith’s shop 
at the cross-roads, the surveyor gazed after him much 
mystified. 
Mes What is that old fox slyin’ round after? He ain’t study- 
in’ ’bout no saw-mill, inquirin’ round about all the out-o’- 
the-way water-power in the kentry fifty mile from where he 
b’longs. He’sa heap likelier to be goin’ ter start a wild-cat 
still in them wild places—git his whiskey cheap ter sell iu 
his store.” 

He shook his head sagely once for all, for the surveyor’s 
mind was of the type prompt in reaching conclusions, and 
he was difficult to divert from his convictions. 

_ A feature of the development of craft in a certain degree 
is the persuasion that this endowment is not Shared. A fine 
world it would be if the Nehemiah Yerbys were as clever 
as they think themselves, and their neighbors as dull. He 
readily convinced himself that he had given no intimation 
that his objects and motives were other than he professed, 
and with unimpaired energy he went to work upou the lines 
which he had marked out for himself. A fine chase Hide- 
and-Seek Creek led him, to be sure, and it tried his enthusi- 
asms to the uttermost. What affinity this brawling vagrant 
had for the briers and the rocks and the tangled fastnesses! 
Seldom, indeed, could he press in to its banks and look 


‘‘Thought ye war 


down upon its dimpled, laughing, heedless face without the 


sacrifice of fragments of flesh and garments left impaled 
upon the sharp spikes of the budding shrubs. Often it so 
intrenched itself amidst its dense woods, and the rocks and 
chasms of its craggy banks, that approach was impossible, 
and he followed it for miles only by the sound of its wild 
sweet woodland voice. And this, too, was a wayward fancy; 
now, in turbulent glee amongst the rocks, riotously chanting 
aloud, challenging the echoes, and. waking far and near the 
forest quiet; and again it was merely a low restful murmur, 
intimating deep serene pools and a dallying of the currents, 
lapsed in the fulness of content. Then Nehemiah Yerby 
would be beset with fears that he would lose this whisper, 
and his progress was slight; he would pause to listen, hear- 
ing nothing; turning to right, to left; taking his way back 
through the labyrinth of the laurel to catch a thread of 
sound, a mere crystalline tremor, and once more follow this 
transient lure. As the stream came down a gorge at a 
swifter pace and in a succession of leaps—a glassy cataract 
visible here and there, airily sporting with rainbows, affili- 
ating with ferns and moss and marshy growths, the bound- 
ing spray glittering in the sunshine—it flung forth continu- 
ously tinkling harmonies in clear crystal tones, so penetrating, 
so definitely melodic, that more than once, as he paced along 
on his jaded horse, he heard in their midst, without disassoci- 
ating the sounds, the ‘‘ ping-pang, ping-pang” of the violin 
he so condemned. He drew up at last, and strained his ear 
to listen. It did not become more distinct, always inter- 
mingled with the recurrent rhythm of the falling water, but 
always vibrating in subdued throbbings, now more acute, 
now less, as the undiscriminated melody ascended or de- 
scended the scale. It came from the earth, of this he was 
sure, and thus he was reminded anew of the caves which 
Hide-and-Seek Creek threaded in its long course. There 
was some opening near by, doubtless, that led to subler- 
ranean passages, dry enougl: here, since it was the stream’s 
whim to flow in the open sunshine instead of underground. 
He would have given much to search for it had he dared. 
His leathery, lean, loose cheek had a glow of excitement 
upon it; his small eyes glistened; for the first time in his 
life, possibly, he looked young. But he did not doubt that 
this was the stronghold of the illicit distillers, of whom one 
heard so much in the Cove. and saw so little. A lapse of 
caution, an inconsiderate movement, and he might be cap- 
tured and dealt with as a spy and informer. 

Nevertheless his discovery was of scant value unless he 
utilized it further. He had always believed that his nephew 
had fled to the secret haunts of the moonshiners. Now he 
only knew it the more surely; and what did this avail him, 
and how aid in the capture of the recusant clerk and assist- 
ant postmaster? He hesilated a moment; then fixing the 
spot in his mind by the falling of a broad crystal sheet of 
water from a ledge some thirty feet high, by a rotting log at 
its base that seemed to rise continually, although the mov- 
ing waterfall appeared motionless, by certain trees and their 
relative position, and the blue peaks on a distant skyey back- 
ground of a faint cameo yellow, he slowly turned his horse’s 
rein and took his way out of danger. 1t was chiefly some 
demonstration on the animal’s part that he had feared. A 
snort, a hoof-beat, a whinny would betray him, and very 
liable was the animal to any of these expressions. One re- 
alizes how unnecessary is speech for the exposition of opin- 
ion when brought into contradictory relations with the horse 
which one rides or drives. All day had this animal snorted 
his doubts ef his master’s sanity; all day had he protested 
against these aimless, fruitless rambles; all day had he held 
back with a high head and a hard mouth on the rein, while 
whip and spur pressed him through laurel almost impene- 
trable and through crevices of crags almost impassable. For 
were there not all the fair roads of the county to pace and 
gallop upon if one must needs be out and jogging! Unseen 
objects, vaguely discerned to be moving in the leafage, af- 
frighted the old plough-horse of the levels, infinitely reas- 
sured and whinnying with joyful relief when the head of 
horned cattle showed presently as the cause of the commo- 
tion. He would have given much a hundred times that day, 
and he almost said so a hundred times, too, to be at home, 
with the old bull-tongue plough bebind him, running the 
straight rational furrow in the good bare open field, so mel- 
low for corn, lying in the sunshine, inviting planting. 

‘Ef I git ye home wunst more, I’ll be bound I'll leave ye 
thar,” Nehemiah said, ungratefully, as they wended their 
way along; for without the horse he could not have trav- 
ersed the vast distances of his search, however unwillingly 
the aid was given. oe . 

He annotated his displeasure by a kick in the ribs; and 
when the old farmer perceived that they were absolutely 
bound binward, and that their aberrations were over for the 
present, he struck a sharp gait that would have done honor 
to his youthful days, for he had worn out several pairs of 
legs in Nehemiah's fields, and was often spoken of as being 
upon the last of those useful extremities. He stolidly shook 
his head, which he thought so much better than his master's, 
and bedtime found them twenty miles away and at home. 

Nehemiah felt scant fatigue. He was elated with his 
project. He scented success in the air. It smelled like the 
season. It too was suffused with the urgent pungency of 
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the rising sap, with the fragrance of the wild cherry, with 
the vinous promise of the orchard, with the richness of the 
mould. with the vagrant perfume of the early flowers. 

He lighted a tallow dip, and he sat him down with writ- 
ing materials at the bare table to indite a letter while all his 
household slept. The windows stood open to the dark night, 
and Spring hovered about outside, and lounged with her el- 
bows on the sill, and looked in. He constantly saw some- 
thing pale and elusive against the blackness, for there was 
no moon, but he thought it only the timid irradiation with 
which his tallow dip suffused the blossoming wands of an 
azalea, growing lithe and tall hard by. With this witness 
only he wrote the letter—an anonymous letter, and therefore 
he was indifferent to the inadequacies of his penmanship and 
his spelling. He labored heavily in its composition, now 
and then substituting priited characters for chirography, 
and perpetrating several portentous blots. He grew warm, 
although the fire that had served to cook supper had long 
languished under the bank of ashes. The tallow dip 'seem- 
ed full of caloric, and melted rapidly in long pendulous 
drippings. He now and again mopped his red face, usuail 
so bloodless, with his big bandanna handkerchief, while all 
the zephyrs were fanning the flying tresses of Spring at the 
window, and the soft, sweet, delicately attuned vernal chorus 
of the marshes were tentatively running over sotto voce their 
allotted melodies for the season. Oh, it was a fine night 
outside, and why should a moth, soft-winged and cream- 
tinted and silken-textured, come whisking in from the dark, 
as silently as a spirit, to supervise Nehemiah Yerby’s letter, 
and travel up and down the page all befouled with the ink? 
And as he sought to save the sense of those significant sen. 
tences from its trailing silken draperies, why should it rise 
suddenly, circling again and again about the candle, puss 
through the flame, and fall in quivering agonies once more 
upon the page? He looked at it, dead now, with satisfac- 
tion. It had come so very near ruining his letter—an im- 
portant letter to a deputy marshal of the revenue force, 
who was known to be in a neighboring town, describing the 
lair of the illicit distillers. He had good reason to withhold 
his signature, for the name of the informer in the ruthless 
vengeance of the region would be as much as his life was 
worth. The moth had not spoiled the letter—the laborious 
letter; he was so glad of that! He saw no analogies, he re- 
ceived not even a subtle warning, as he sealed and address- 
ed the envelope and affixed the postage-stamp. Then he 
snuffed out the candle with great satisfaction. 

The next morning the missive was posted, and all Nehe- 
miah Yerby’s plans took a new lease of life. The informa- 
tion he had given would result in an immediate raid upon 
the place. Leander would be captured amongst the moon- 
shiners, but his youth and his uncle’s representations—for 
he would give the officers an inkling of the true state of the 
case—would doubtless insure the boy’s release, and his res- 
toration to those attractive commercial prospects which had 
been devised for him. 

(TO BK OONTINUED.) 


FREDERICK L. AMES. 


FREDERICK LoTHROP AMES, one of the best-known capi- 
talists of New England, was found dead in his state-room on 
the Fall River steamboat Pilgrim wpon her arrival in New 
York on Wednesday, September 13th. He had boarded the 
boat on the previous evening at Fall River in apparent 
health, and retired at an early hour, and not until some time 
after the boat had reached her pier was the state-room 
broken open and the body found. It was then evident that 
Mr. Ames had passed away about the middle of the night, 
having been stricken with apoplexy. 

Mr. Ames was born in Easton, Massachusetts, on June 8, 
1835, the son of Oliver Ames and Sarah Lothrop. After 
receiving a course of education at Concord he went to the 
Phillips Exeter Academy, whence he entered Harvard Col- 
lege. At the age of nineteen he graduated, and entered 
upon a business life. His first position was that of a clerk 
in the North Easton Iron-Works, but by degrees his execu- 
tive abilities were recognized, und he received well-earned 
promotion. In 1863 the young man, through the death of 
his grandfather, became a member of the firm, which is now 
known as the Oliver Ames & Sons Corporation, in which 
he continued to hold his share until his death. 

Mr. Ames, however; did not confine his talents to the 
business of his ancestors, but sought outside investments for 
his money. He became largely interested in railroads, and 
was a director in a number of roads while quite a young 
man. By judicious investment his fortune increased, and 
at the time of his death he was one of the best-informed 
men in the country on the subject of railroad management, 
and also among the richest men of New England. It is said 
that he held official connection with about fifty railroad 
companies, was the Vice-President of the Old Colony Rail- 
road, a director in the Old Colony Steamship Company, and 
among the most prominent outside corporations held the 
positions of President of the First National Bunk of North 
Easton, President of the North Easton: Savings-Bank, di- 
rector in the New England Trust Company, in the Bay State 
Trust Company, in the American Loan and Trust Company, 
in the New York Mercantile Trust Company, the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, and the Chicago und Northwest- 
ern. 

These many offices of trust and responsibility made Mr. 
Ames a very busy man, but owing to the remarkable 
executive ability which he possessed and gave such early 
evidence of, he managed to do more than an ordinary man’s 
work. He was a careful, reserved man in his business, full 
of dignity and moral strength, and earned the regard of all 
with whom he came in contact. It is estimated that he 
leaves a fortune in the neighborhood of $25,000,000. 


In 1860 Mr. Ames married Rebecca, the daughter of James — 


Blair, of St. Louis. Mrs. Ames and five children survive 
him, as follows: Helen Angier, now the wife of Robert C. 
Hooper; Oliver 2d, recently married to Miss Elise A. West; 
Lothrop; Mary Shreve Lothrop; and John Stanley. . Outside 
of his business Mr. Ames was connected with many chari- 
table institutions, and he and his wife are known and bless- 
ed for their many charities. Mr. Ames was particularly in- 
terested in the work of the Kindergarten for the blind, to 
which he gave both time and money. Harvard College has 
also been the recipient of many gifts, having received from 
him over $60,000. In a number of other ways Mr. Ames 
made worthy use of his money, and his loss is severely felt 
in Boston and North Easton, where he resided. Apart from 
his busy life, he found recreation in the collection of art 
subjects and precious ware; and he was also an ardent 
floriculturist, having one of the finest greenhouses in the 
country. : : 
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M. F SWEENEY, X. A. A. 
World's Record, In-door and Out-door Running High 
Jumping, 6 feet 3'/, inches, aud 6 feet 4//, inches. 
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c. T. REBER, PASTIME A.C 
World’s Record, Running Broad Jump, 23 feet, 64/, 
inches. 








“i H. M. JEWETT, D. A. C. ae 
World’s Record, 220 yards, 213/, seconds, 
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T. P. CONNEFF. 
World's Record, 1 mile, 4.174/;. 


F. C. PUFPER. 


GEORGE R. GRAY, N.Y. A. C. 
Holds 120-yard Hurdle Championship, 152/, | World's Record, 16-pound shot, 46 feet 73/4 
seconds, and 220-yard Hurdle Champion- inches, 
ship, 252/; seconds. 
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J. 8S. MITCHELL, N.Y. A.C. 
World’s Records, 16-pound hammer, 141 _ 9 inches, and 56-pound weight, 35 feet 6 
inches. 


RECORD ATHLETES.—(Skr “ Awatevr Srort.”} 
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JOHN OWEN, JUN., D. A.C. 
World's Record, 100 yards, 9*/; seconds. 





THEODORE LUCE, D. A.C. 
Holds Pole Vault Championship at 11 feet. 





WALTER DOHM, N.Y. A. C. 
American Record, half-mile, 1.54'/2. 
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Vigilant. Jubilee. "Vigilant. Colonia, Colonia. Vigilant. 
SEPTEMBER 7ru.—TWO MINUTES AFTER THE START— SEPTEMBER 71ru.—ONE HOUR AND THIRTY SEPTEMBER 71tn.—ROUNDING ou MARK 
a JUST BEFORE THE “JUBILEE” BROKE DOWN. ’ MINUTES OUT—“ VIGILANT” SETTING ee Se ee ee 
: TOPSAIL. 
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Jubilee. Vigilant. Colonia. ‘ Vigilant. Pilgrim. JSubilee. Mark Flag. Jubilee. Vigilant. Mark Flag. 


SEPTEMBER 911.—TWO MILES BEFORE REACHING THE SEPTEMBER 911.--AROUND THE FIRST MARK. SEPTEMBER 91#.—AT THE SECOND MARK 
FIRST MARK. 
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Colonia. Vigilant. ; 
TURNING AT THE STAKE—FIRST. RACE. 





























SENDING gSULTS OF THE RACE BY 
SEPTEMBER 9r1u.—‘t VIGILANT” CROSSING FINISH THE FINISH OF THE THIRD RACE—SENDING HOME RES 
MBER ors.“ VIGILANT” CROSSING CARRIER-PIGEONS. | 
THE TRIAL YACHT-RACES FOR DEFENDER OF THE “AMERICA’S” CUP.—Drawines sy Victor PERARD. 
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BALLADS OF TO-DAY. 
MR. PETERS OF SCHOHARIE ON MODERN RACING CRAFT. 


I pox’t know much ‘bout racin’ craft, but those of them 
I've seed ; : : ; 

Is mighty curious-lookin’ things, in spite of all their speed. 

The Viggylant, that some folks think’s the fastest thing 
afloat, 

Is just about as safe, I think, as any unbroke goat. 


I wouldn't trust my life aboard a thing that looks like that, 
Not even if you'd offer me a thousand dollars flat; 

I'd sooner take my chances on a shingle in the bay, 
Than go a mile outside on her upon the cammest day. 


She’s got, it ‘pears to me, about two million yards of sail, 
A-fastened on to masts and spars that looks so very frail 
I'd rather meet a grizzly, with a toothpick in my hand, 
Than set aboard o’ that there boat six inches from the land. 


I wouldn't care a shillin’ if she’d go a thousand knots, 

An’ beat a cable message like she does them other yachts; 

You couldn't get me sailin’—not for all the British crown— 

On boats with hulls like razors with the blades a-bangin’ 
down. 


An’ when I takes up racin’ it "ll be on solid ground, — 

So long as boats like them’s the kind that folks consider 
sound. 

There's fun enough for me on Jand with my old sorrel 
mare : 

That went a mile in seven two last autumn at the Fair. 


Though if the boys up my way wants aquatticks, I'll con- 
sent. 

I always b’lieved in lettin’ boys go follow up their bent. 

But ali the water races into which Si Peters goes_ 

Will bein drinkin’ from the pump or squirtin’ with the 
hose. Joun KENDRICK BANGs. 








Wuav with Sheridan, or the Maid of Bath, In Mizzoura, 
and Henry Guy Carleton’s new-old play The Lion's Mouth, 
the American dramatist may be said to have been en féte 
during the past fortnight. It is rather a curious fact that 
the three plays above named are so entirely different in 
point of both subject and treatment as to present few points 
of comparison, though each in its way is an honest dramatic 
effort written with an evidently sincere artistic purpose. 
If American dramatic authors will continue to work on 
lines like these in the true artistic spirit, the time will not 
be very long in coming when managers will cease to look 
for dramatic attractions abroad,as they will be able to do 
quite as well, if not better, at home. The evident cordiali- 
ty of the welcome extended by the public to these produc- 
tions of native art is also distinct evidence of the fact that 
the American theatre-goer is now alive to and willing to 
admit the fact that ‘‘ good may come out of Nazareth,” and 
thus the most needed incentive to the native author, that of 
expressed public interest and commendation in and of his 
work, is obtained. 

One has now to speak of Jn Mizzoura, Mr. Thomas’s new 
play, or rather ‘‘ Drama of Character,” successfully pro- 
duced by Mr. Goodwin at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. It 
has been known for some time past that Mr. Goodwin had 
aspirations for the legitimate, and after seeing him in the 
Gilded Fool one could but admit that these aspirations 
were warranted by the circumstances. If as a play Jn 
Mizzoura does.1iot appeal to audiences in quite the same 
degree as the author’s former charming effort, Alabama, it 
is not because the play is less inherently artistic and true 
to life, but rather because the surroundings themselves 
are less artistically picturesque and attractive. And yet 
there is no lack of a true poetic feeling and pathos in the 
somewhat homely incidents and uncouth characters so ably 
drawn by the author of Jn Mizzoura. 

The characters/themselves are hardly new; they are even 
conventional. The incidents, too, are certainly such as may 
be looked upon as common property by the writer of melo- 
drama, and yet these character types and these incidents 
have been so skilfully handled by the author, with so much 
knowledge of human character and so much truth to human 
nature, that the result is almost wholly admirable. 

In Mizzoura may lack incident and not be an exciting 
play; few peopie, however, one would think, would fail to 
find it a charming one; more than this, it is especially wel- 
come because wholly national, giving us a picture of the 
characteristic Western life in pioneer times in the same way, 
and, all things equal, with the same effect, as Alabama did 
of the South in war-time. 

In the central figure, Jim Radburn, the kindly and in- 
trepid Sheriff of a wild Southwestern county, rough in man- 
ners, but with the heart of a child, Mr. Goodwin has a 
character which gives him full opportunity for the display 
of his abilities in the line of legitimate dramatic work, and 
it must be confessed that he has taken every advantage of 
the opportunities offered by giving us a picturesque, sincere, 
and well-colored impersonation, instinct with no little pathos 
and repressed force. One is inclined to add, more by way 
of comment than criticism, that the somewhat sullen taci- 
turnity of the character as played by Mr. Goodwin seems 
hardly to accord with the dry humor and kindliness of dis- 
position which was also displayed in his rendering of the 
part. There was also a certain constraint about Mr. Good- 
win’s manner and methods which seems to suggest that he 
still feared falling back into the older methods with which 
he was familiar. It is sincerely to be hoped that Mr. Good- 
win will not follow the questionable advice which, it is said, 
has been given him by some of his friends and admirers, and 
discard In Mizzoura for A Gilded Fool, for a time at least. 
As a play, Jn Mizzoura evidently appeals to popular taste 
in its quaint humor and characterization, and it is by play- 
ing such parts as that of the Sheriff, even though it does not 
stand out with the prominence perhaps due to a presumably 
star rdle, that Mr. Goodwin may well hope to attain that 
foremost position in his profession which his legitimate 
talents evidently entitle him to if he will but allow them 
fair play. ; 

Apart from the central character, Jn Mizzoura was exceed- 
ingly well played, on the whole. Mr. Burr McIntosh as the 
blacksmith, Mrs. Walters as the wife, and Miss Minnie Du- 
pre as their younger daughter were entirely admirable, and 
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gave character sketches which struck one as being abso- 
lutely faithful reproductions of real characters. Miss Mabel 
Amber as the elder daughter of the blacksmith, the Sheriff's 
sweetheart, was entirely out of the picture, and, whether 
through her own faults or those of the author, failed en- 
tirely to enlist either the sympathy or interest of the au- 
dience. Several minor characters were well done, and the 
whole performance moved with effect and evidently careful 
study of detail. It will be perhaps some time before the 
public, forgetting the many times when he has made them 
fairly ache with merriment, will be willing and content to 
accept Mr. Goodwin in his new surroundings. Yet that 
these surroundings are, on the whole, more suitable and fit- 
ting, as they are certainly more commendable, for the honest 
and artistic purpose they suggest, can hardly be doubted, 
and, on the whole, Mr. Goodwin must be credited with dis- 
tinct success on his first attempt in the realms of legitimate 
drama, and must also be congratulated on the vehicle which 
has to sa great a degree helped him to secure this much-to- 
be-desired result. ; 

If Jn Mizzoura have a fault, it is that the local color lacks 
contrast and relief, and grows in consequence a trifle monot- 
onous in tone when the third act is reached. One is tempted 
to quote in this connection the remark made by the black- 


smith’s daughter in the first act, that ‘‘ she was weary of her. 


narrow surroundings and longed for the freer air and greater 
variety of life in the world outside.” It perhaps never oc- 
curred to the author that his audience, or a part of it at 
least, might feel, unconsciously perhaps, the same lack of 
variety from the same surroundings. For all this, however, 
the popular success of Jn Mizzoura can hardly be questioned. 


When one remembers that the same hand penned that de- 
lightfully humorous series of sketches The Thompson Street 
Poker Club, and also the many really beautiful and poetic 
lines in The Lion’s Mouth, one can hardly fail to admit and 
admire the surprising versatility of their author, whatever 
fault one may have to find with the play produced by 
Messrs. Ward & James at the Star Theatre last week. The 
Lion's Mouth, taken as a whole, is somewhat like a child 
born out of time; it represents neither present ideas as to 
dramatic work, the present condition of popular taste in 
reference to the same, nor its author’s present powers and 
capabilities. Both in conception and execution it repre- 
sents rather what might be called the ‘‘ Sophomoric” period 
of a literary career. It is evidently an imitation of the 
Shakespearian drama, and though it follows that drama at 
some distances, it must be confessed that, particularly in 
the romantic portions, the imitation is surprisingly good. 
Had it been produced twenty-five years ago, or even when 
first written (if we mistake not, nearly ten years ago), The 
Lion’s Mouth would have been a greater success than it is; 
to-day, it must be confessed, it sounds somewhat stilted, 
stagy,and affected. As has been said, however, it contains 
not a few really poetical and charming ideas, and not a few 
lines of real literary merit and artistic beauty ; but in plot 
and development it now strikes one as conventionally melo- 
dramatic, and is certainly, according to present ideas, both 
verbose and too long drawn out. The piece would also 
have been more effective had it been thoroughly well played, 
which it was not. Mr. James, as a picturesque villain in the 
guise of a priest, had a most effective part and made the 
most of it; while Mr. Ward played the conventional hero of 
romantic drama, who, after various and sundry trials and 
tribulations, with alternating love scenes of pathos and pas- 
sion, finally triumphs over all his enemies and obtains the 
object of his desires and ambitions in a thoroughly conven- 
tional style. Of the rest of the cast, with the exception of 
Mr. Cooper, who played a palpably Shakespearian jailer of a 
presumably humorous type with effect, it is not necessary 
to speak. Mr. Carleton has to a certain extent succeeded in 
giving his play an atmosphere and local color. The charac- 
ters and dialogue do not belie the Venetian surroundings, 
and were a blue pencil used with judgment to relieve the 
play of much that is irrelevant and tedious in both dialogue 
and incident, and a more competent presenting company se- 
cured. its a good points would be brought into greatee 

rominence. ven as it is, Mr. Carleton is entitled to no 

ittle credit ; he should, however, not be tempted by present 

success to dive too deep into his manuscript cupboard. 
The Lion's Mouth by no means represents what Mr. Carleton 
is capable of at the present time. 


The announcement, made a short time back, that Mr. 
Emil Paur, of Leipsic, was to succeed Mr. Arthur Nikisch 
as conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra came to 
one somewhat in the nature of a disappointment. Though, 
from all accounts, a competent and thoroughly well-trained 
musician, Mr. Paur has hardly yet gained an extended repu- 
tation abroad. and has, in a way, his spurs as a concert con- 
ductor still to win. With such men as Shuch and Wein- 
gartner at his disposition, as is known to have’ been the case, 
it is a little difficult to understand the reasons of Mr. Hig- 
ginson’s choice of a conductor, uuless the present hard times 
made the matter of salary an object. At the head of such 
an organization as the Boston Symphony Orchestra Mr. 
Paur will certainly enjoy unlimited opportunities for making 
name and fame for himself, and his coming will therefore be 
looked forward to with interest, if not with the pleasurable 
anticipation that the coming of a better-known musician 
would have afforded. Mr. Paur is an Austrian by birth, 
and is thirty-seven years old. He studied the violin and 
composition under Helmesberger and Dessoff, and played 
first violin in the Vienna Orchestra under Richter and Her- 
beck. Before he succeeded Nikisch as conductor of the 
opera at Leipsic he successfully occupied. the position of 
conductor in Cassel, Kénigsberg, and Mannheim, in which 
latter city his success was very marked, as is also said to 
have been the case in Leipsic. Although his experience 
thus far has been in the line of operatic rather than of con- 
cert work, Herr Paur’s abilities as a conductor are endorsed 
in strong terms by German authorities, and it is to be hoped 
that he will succeed in maintaining and even emphasizing 
the commanding position now held by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. ‘i 


Lovers of organ music will be. glad to learn that Mr. 
Alexandre Guilmant, the distinguished French organ vir- 
tuoso and composer, will give a concert in this city at the 
Old South Church, Madison Avenue and Thirty - eighth 
Street, on Friday, October 13, 1893, at four o’clock in the 
afternoon. Next to Saint-Satns, Mr. Guilmant is the best 
organist in France, and certainly one of the best in the 
world at the present time, while his compositions in the 
way of church and organ music are known all over the 
world and widely appreciated. His single appearance in 
New York will therefore be looked forward to with great 
interest. 
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Asan entertainment both novel and interesting in sty}, 
and as an exhibition of technical dexterity in a profes.) 
which always arouses the sympathy and interest of m,, 
kind, “‘ The Military Tournament” now being given at :} 
Madison Square Garden Amphitheatre is worthy of hea): 
endorsement. The spectacle as a whole was organized 
imitation, though on a somewhat smaller scale, of a simi! 
affair which made a tremendous success in London a yeu: 
two since. In this tournament we are given an exhibi*j, 
of various military evolutions and maneeuvres, such as ¢),, 
‘Trooping the Colors,” Infantry and Cavalry drilling, a1, 
Artillery driving; of various British military sports, suc ; 
Tent-Pegging, Single Stick combats, on foot and on hors; 


back; fencing with sword and bayonet, and similar ex; 


cises; the whole ending with a sham fight, in the shape 0} 
an attack on a fortified position by all arms, with blank an, 
munition. About two hundred men in the various best 
known uniforms of the British army, the Lifeguanis 
horse and foot, Lancers, Artillery, and Highland regiments 
are employed in the various evolutions, which are, on the 
whole, exceedingly picturesque and well done, although 
even the large area of the Amphitheatre seems a little con 
fined forthem. Of the various numbers on the programme. 
Trooping the Colors, the Tent-Pegging, the ‘‘ Musical Ride’ 
of the Guards, the Artillery driving, and the final sham 
fight are the most effective and interesting. Events like 
fencing with the sword and bayonet and Highland dancing. 
where only a few are employed, seem out of place in so 
large an enclosure as that of the Madison Square Garden, 
and could well be omitted without any detriment to the spec 
tacle as a whole. A capital military band adds not a little 
to the general effect of the tournament. Tothose who have 
never been abroad and who are consequently unfamiliar 
with the pomp and panoply of war as there displayed, the 
entertainment cannot fail to appeal, and even to those fami! 
iar with the evolutions and sports of foreign troops the 
tournament is interesting, in that it is thoroughly well done 
and good of its kind, and. with the exceptions noted above, 
enjoyable throughout. Its stay at the Garden should be, 
one would think, a profitable one. 
REGINALD DE Koven. 


THE COMING WEDDING. 


Miss ANNIE T. Howarp, of New Orleans, who is soon to 
become the wife of Mayor Carter Harrison, of Chicago, is 
the only daughter and youngest of four children of the late 
Charles T. Howard, of Baltimore, who afterwards made 
New Orleans his home, where he married a native creole, 
Miss Boullemet, and very soon amassed a large fortune. 
Miss Howard is of medium height, very fair complexion, 
with light brown hair and blue eyes. She was born at 
Biloxi, Mississippi, their summer home, some time during 
the late war. 

It was here where her childhood and early girlhood were 
spent in romping, boating, riding, and fishing, with her fa- 
ther, who was an enthusiastic sportsman. But when she 
was about the age of eight years her health suddenly failed, 
and has never been fully regained. In the hope that a 
change of climate would be beneficial, she spent five years 
at the home of her father on the Hudson River, but without 
avail. Since then she has travelled constantly, rarely re- 
maining for longer than a few months in any ane place. 

In the winter of 1880 she was Queen of the Carnival at 
New Orleans, and for the rest of the season was quite prom- 
inent in society. Although her strength is limited, she is 
still very fond of entertaining, and her little dinner parties 
are quite noted. 

The little Episcopal church at Biloxi is where Miss How- 
ard is to be married. It was built as a memorial to a de- 
ceased rector by her brother, Mr. H. T. Howard. The 
church is almost hidden behind the long Spanish-moss 
hanging from the branches of the enchanted “ring tree,” 
which-—so the legend goes—was long ago the means of unit- 
ing an Indian maid to her copper-colored brave. 

The Howard home is immediately next to the church, and 
here her mother spends nearly the entire year. Miss How- 
ard has an ample fortune, and four years ago she presented 
the city of New Orleans with a $100,000 public library in 
memory of her father. She still takes a lively interest in it, 
and.is constantly making valuable additions to its shelves. 


‘THIS-BUSY- 
: “WORLD - 


A NUMBER of deaths of recent occurrence from toadstool 
poisoning in and near New York will doubtless make con- 
sumers of*mushrooms particularly careful not to eat toad- 
stools by mistake. To gather wild mushrooms in the field 
and find them good to eat is very gratifying to the thrifty 
spirit of man, inasmuch as it seems one way of getting some 
thing for nothing, and beating nature liy reaping where no 
one has sown. But to eat toadstools by mistake is to afford 
an excessively deleterious surprise to one’s insides. The 
worst of it is that a single toadstool in a lot of true mush 
rooms may poison the whole mess, and spread tumult and 
even sudden death among the consumers. But all fungi 
which are not mushrooms are not necessarily toadstools. 
There is a thing called a puff-ball, which attains the size 
and much of the shape and appearance of an ostrich egg. 
which grows in mushroom localities, and can be eaten with 
excellent results. “Sliced and fried in batter like egg-plant 
it is as edible as real food. A family that consumed one of 
these things for supper a fortnight ago were all alive at last 
accounts and looking for another. 


All babies are good, but girl babies are the better sort. 
For one thing, they are prettier than the other kind, and 
then they grow up with much less violence to the parental 
feelings. Fast as a boy baby begins to be really attractive 
you have to cut his hair and put him into trousers, thereby 
bringing (practically) a stranger into the family, and causing 
a violent upheaval of ideals. But girls can be allowed to 
progress without much interference on the same lines on 
which they start. None of their changes are violent. From 
long dresses to short, from top-knots to curls, from curls 
to braids, from braids to the next thing, whatever the fash 
ion is, from short dresses to longer ones, and at length to 
womanly skirts—all the gradations run easily into one an- 
other, and give pleasing impressions to the observer. And 
then, besides, as has been so often pointed out, a family that 
has a reasonable grip upon its own, never loses its girls. 








\ man goes where his wife wills,” and for 
“ind reasons, because she lives at home 
re than he does, and it makes more dif- 
tence to her than to him where the home 
If any ove wants men in his family, the 


i. <t way is to raise girls who will marry 
them in. And it is one advantage of this 
pein that it gives the family some chance of 
‘-crimination—albeit a small one—as to the 
nen it will have, whereas if it raises boys it 
j= got to take what fortune sends it. 

For these reasons, and for a great many 
wore other reasons than can be here set 
footh, it behooves any family that thinks 
jsf somewhat long of girls to be humbly 
thankful, and try hard to raise all it has got. 


And apropos of that last word, a corre- 
es sondent in Ohio has fallen foul in a Busy 
World paragraph of the expression “ has got 
4 creat morning journal,” and wants to know 
if he is mistaken in thinking that ‘has got,” 
used in that way, is ungrammatical. Ma 8 

[ hope not; but indeed 1 cannot tell him. 
Keeping strictly within the rules of gram- 
mar is an exercise that to my mind comes 
under the heading of athletic sports, and 
questions relating to it should be treated in 
an able and accurate department of Har- 
peR'’s WEEKLY which will be found in an- 
other column. It is only too possible that 
“wot,” as used in the sentence quoted, is 
superfluous, and yet I shall be sorry if it 
turns out to be really objectionable. It is a 
very good little word, and comes out ina 
senience with a pleasant bang that seems to 
help to speed the thought it is geared to. 

Once there were three ladies who went to a 
railroad station to meet a one-legged soldier 
who was coming home from the war on 
crutches, The train came in and the people 
vot out of it, but they couldn’t find their 
lame soldier. 
until the conductor, observing their dismay, 
waved his hand to them from the platform 
and shouted, “ This way, ladies; I’ve got 
him in the back’ car!”. Perhaps ‘‘I have 
him” would have been more grammatical, 
but to my ear ‘‘ I’ve got” conveyed an idea 
of achievement which was’ actually in the 
conductor’s mind, whereas ‘* I have” would 
have merely expressed possession. Will not 
the gentleman from Ohio concede that there 
is & Somewhat better pair of legs under “‘ has 
got” than under mere ‘' has,” and that the 
more impetuous expression is permissible 
where movement is called for? 


There is such persistence about the reports 
of the death of Emin Pasha in Africa that 
even the more conservative newspaper reader 
must begin to be impressed by them. It may 
strike some minds as anadditionally lament- 
able thing that Emin did not die a natural 
death, but was cut off by Arabs. Yet what 
amuural death is must depend somewhat on 
environment and circumstances. To be killed 
by Arabs in mid-Africa must be an end that 
Emin had grown used to contemplate, and 
must have seemed at least as natural to him 
as it would to a New-Yorker to be sped on 
his iast course by pneumonia in March. To 
be murdered where murder is the custom of 
the country must be quite different from 
meeting a violent end where the mind has 
grown used to the notion of dying in bed. 
Sailors must drown with fewer compunctions 
Unan landsmen, else were theirs an uneasy 
life. If it had not come far more natural to 
our forebears, the old-time frontiersmen, to 
he tomahawked or tortured to death by Ind- 
ians than it would to us, they must have died 
'wfore their time of fright. 


The State of New York is especially pop- 
ular in Chicago since its commissioners de- 
termined to present the State building to the 

joard of Lady Managers for a permanent 
museum, The commissioners could not very 
well bring the building home with them, and 
it Was much too good to tear down, so that 
‘heir disposition of it seems highly judicious. 
Just one possible objection to their course is 
suggested. It is a first-rate idea to secure 
the preservation of the New York Building 
hy giving it to the lady managers, but how 
bout the possibility that the gift will work 
both ways, and that the continued existence 
of the Board of Lady Managers will be se- 
cured by the building! If the board owns 
property, of course it will have to keep alive 
«nd look after it. Very likely it owns other 
)roperty,and would stay alive anyway. Very 
iobably, also, any action that helps to pre- 
serve a Board of Lady Managers indefinitely 
iu Chicago is good and salutary for that rea- 
son. But this is a censorious world, and if 
‘ven a false rumor got around that New 
vom had given Chicago a Board of Lady 

lanagers, and thrown in a State building, 
there are lots of people even in this magnani- 
mous country who are just mean enough 
to smile. Of course if the board could be 
stuffed, and put inside of the building as the 
hucleus of the museum, that would be a per- 
fect solution of all difficulties, but there is 
‘oo much reason to believe that such a 
Course would be abhorrent to contempora- 
heous public sentiment. 


we lte dawn of Mr. W. D. Howells on the 
orld’s Fair is hailed with acclamations by 
the Chicago press. He is welcomed as “ the 


foremost American maker of novels with 
real Americans in them,” and the distin- 


seuhen Chicago laureate, Mr. Field, hopes 
at ni 


Visit 


© pains will be spared to make his 
pleasant and profitable. It cau hardly 





Great was their distraction, - 
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fail to be both. Indeed, there is no one who 
could be expected to derive more profit than 
Mr. Howells from consideration of the re- 
markable blending of the actual and the 
ideal which is shown at Jackson Park. The 
people are real people, the ‘‘ goods” are ma- 
terial property, but the setting is purely im- 
aginary—an intellectual conception crystal- 
lized. If Mr. Howells would take as much 
pains to idealize the setting of his realities 
as the World’s Fair people have, his critics 
might have to fiud a new target for their 
shafts. E. 8. Martin. 


IN THE NORTHWESTERN 
WHEAT FIELDS. 


ONE of the most interesting events in 
the World’s Columbian Exposition was the 
Northwestern tour taken by the foreign 
commissioners, August 23d-30th, to the cen- 
tre of the hard wheat region of the United 
States, and, as some hold, of the world. 

_ The party consisted not only of commis- 
siovers from the foreign nations, but mem- 
bers of the various departments of agricul- 
ture, and representatives of some of the 
leading Continental newspapers. 

The prime object of the trip was to show 
these representatives of other nations the 
mills and the fields, to let them see how 
wheat grows and is harvested and threshed 
in America, and how it is milled. 

The arrangements, which were planned by 
Mr. William E. Curtis, of the foreign de- 
partment —the Latin - American— of the 
World’s Fair, were carried out by him in 
such excellent style that the complete object 
was attained; the members of the party 
learned more in the week they were in the 
Northwest about the vast food granary of 
America than they could have learned by 
“~~ amount of statistical study. 

he line of the trip was from Chicago to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, then north to the 
Red River Valley, up the valley—the richest 
grain region in the world—to Gretna, a little 
place across the boundary line in Canada, 
then back to Chicago cid Fargo, the Twin 
Cities, and Milwaukee. : 

At Larimore, North Dakota, the party saw 
the cutting of grain upon an eleven-thousand- 
acre farm, with forty-two self-binders in the 
field; at the Dalrymple farm, near Hillsboro, 
North Dakota, steam-threshers were doing 
their swift and saving work on a farm which 
has in a single block over twenty-five thou- 
sand acres. The Dalrymple farms comprise 
seventy-seven thousand acres. 

The wonderful prairies, yellow with a 
mighty harvest, the rare skill displayed in 
the handling and the grinding of the wheat 
for the nations, the kindly hospitality be- 
stowed upon the party, both upon the spe- 
cial train of the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul and the Great Northern railroads and 
in all the towns and cities where stops were 
made—and in fact the entire experience— 
were such as to impress upon these keen- 
minded men not only the unlitited resources 
but the splendid friendship of America. 





IN THE GRASP OF A CRUEL ENEMY 
Hosts of people writhe through life to a premature 
grave. Rheumatism once fully developed is a cease- 
less tormentor, and always threatens life from its lia- 
bility to attack a vital part. Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters, used early and continuously, will bring relief 
and prevent evil consequences. Constipation, liver, 
malarial and kidney complaints, debility, and nervous- 
ness are completely remedied by this highly sanctioned 
medicine.—_{Adv.] 





MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allaye 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the beat remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, ‘I'wenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adr,]} 





STARVED TO DEATH 
in midst of plenty. Unfortunate, unnecessary, yet 
we hear of it often. Infants thrive physically and 
mentally when properly fed. The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is nndoubtedly the safest 
and best infant food obtainable. Grocers and Drug- 
gists.—[4dv.] 





Litre Grew (after waiting some time for dessert)— 
“Grandpa, what do you have after dinner ?” 

Grandpa—“ Dyspepsia, my dear.” 

Little Girl—“* Oh, Wrigut’s INDIAN VegetaB_Le Pitts 
will cure that."—[Adv.] 





Ir you suffer from looseness of bowels, Dr. Sizrerut’s 
Anevustuna Burress will cure you.—[Adv.]} 





For sick, nervous and neuralgic headache use 
he sure cure—Bromo-Se.tzex.—[ Adv.) 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Smiles are becoming only when the Lips Display Pretty Teeth. 


> =. =: » 


in order to remove the ‘blemish. 


The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can 
exceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed 
with that incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT 


which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, puri- 
fies and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies. and 
preserves the TEETH, from youth to old age. 

By those who have used it it is regarded as an 
indispensable adjunct of the toilet. It thoroughly 
removes tartar from the teeth, without injuring 
the enamel. 

Persons afraid to laugh, lest they should dis- 
close the discoloration of their teeth, have only to 
brush them every day with fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


No article for 


the toilet possesses a greater claim to public con- 


fidence, and to few are accorded such a large share of public favor. 


Sold by all Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers. 
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MADE ANY LENGTH DESIRED. 


HOTEL KITCHEN OUTFITTING A SPECIALTY. 
WROUCHT IRON RANCE COMPANY, 


ST. 
Branch Factory: 


LOUIS, 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, CAN. 


MoO. 


FAMILY RANGES No. 64 and No. 65 ARE SOLD ONLY FROM COMPANY’S WAGONS, BY 
THEIR TRAVELLING SALESMEN. 


Founded 1864. 


Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 


258,460;:Home Comfort Ranges Sold to January Ist, 1893. 
See our exhibit No. 44, Section ‘‘O”’ Manufacturers’ Building, World’s Columbian Exposition. 





“EXPOSITION FLYER” 


New [ork entra 


between New York and Chicago, every day 
in the year. 

This is the fastest thousand- mile train on 
the globe, and is second only in speed to 
the famous : 


EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS, 


whose record for two years has been the 
wonder and admiration of the world of 
travel. . ; 

The New York Central stands at the head 
for the speed and comfort of its trains. A 
ride over its line is the finest one-day railroad 
ride in the world. 





For a copy of the “Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel,” send two 2-cent stamps to GEORGE H. 
DANIELS, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 





hh Bexens BITTERS,*? THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 


unequalled for their medicinal properties, 


and 

for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 

and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 

ufacturer and Poop, 18 John St., 
N.¥. P.O. Box 1029. 











Fm Fe WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 














General Wallace has achieved the (literary) impossible 
After 
his phenomenal hit with “ Ben-Hur” he has given us,in 
““ The Prince of India,” another book which no man 
will say shows the least falling off..../t is a great 
book. —N. Y. Tribune. 


He has struck the bull's eye twice in succession. 


The Prince of India; 


Or, Why Constantinople Fell. By Lew. WAL- 
LACE, Author of ‘‘ Ben-Hur,” ‘‘ The Boy- 
hood of Christ,” etc. 

16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50; 

Half Leather, $4 00; Three-Quarter Leather, 

$5 00; Three-Quarter Calf, $6 00; Three- 


pp. xii., 1080. 2 


Volumes. 


Quarter Crushed Levant, $8 00. (/” a 
Box.) , 
A great story. It has power and fire. We believe 


that it will be read and re-read.— NV. ¥. Sun. 

For boldness of conception this romance is unique of 
its kind. 
The mise en scéne necessary for the proper presentation 
of the Byzantine period alone involves a lifelong study 
... There are incidents innumerable in this romance, 
and all:are worked up with dramatic effect.—N. Y. 
Times. 


The amount of research shown is immense 


In invention, in the power to make mind-impressions, 
in thrilling interest, ‘‘ The Prince of India,’’ is not infe- 
rior to “‘ Ben-Hur.” —Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Abounds in scenes that have few rivals outside of the 
“ Arabian Nights.” —J. ¥. Herald. 


“The Prince of India” is a succession of Oriental 
pictures, faithful and ample in detail. It is beyond 
question an able historical novel, an absorbing theolog- 
ical novel, a refined and lofty love story. . . . Its qualities 
are thought-arousing, educating, pictorial, spiritually 
analytic.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


aap For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the 
publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada on receipt of the price. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE PRINCE OF INDIA; Or, Why Con- 
stantinople Fell. By Lew. WALLACE, 
Author of ‘‘ Ben-Hur,”’ ** The Boyhood of 
Christ,” etc. 2 Volumes. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $2 50; Half Leather, $4 00; 
Three-Quarter Leather, $5 00; Three- 
Quarter Calf, $6 00; Three- Quarter 
Crushed Levant, $8 00. (du a box.) 


ESSAYS IN LONDON AND ELSEWHERE. 
Bv HENRY JAMES. Post’ 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


THE CLIFF-DWELLERS. 
HENRY B. FULLER. 
DE THULSTRUP. 
namental, $1 50. 


A Novel. By 
Illustrated by T. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 


THE WORK OF JOHN RUSKIN: . Its In- 
fluence Upon Modern Thought and Life. 
By CHARLES WALDSTEIN. With Por- 
trait of the Author. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 00. (In the series ‘* Harper’s 
American Essayists.”’) 

NOWADAYS, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
GEorGE A. HIBBARD, Author of ** Iduna,”’ 
etc. Illustrated by the Author. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


OTHER ESSAYS FROM THE EASY CHAIR. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. (In series 
**Harper’s American Essayists.’’) 


THE PRIVATE LIFE. Three Stories: The 
Private Life, Lord Beaupre, and The Visits. 
By HENRY JAMES. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 oo. 


THE REBEL QUEEN. A Novel. By WaAL- 
TER BESANT, Author of ** All Sorts and 
Conditions ef Men,” etc. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. By 
JOHN BONNER, Author of ‘*‘A Child’s 
History of Greece,” *‘ A Child’s History 
of Rome,’’ etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2 oo. 


THE COMPLAINING MILLIONS OF MEN. 
A Novel. By EDWARD FULLER. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1. 25. 


THE REFUGEES. A Tale of Two Conti- 
nents. By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of 
** Micah Clarke,” etc. Hlustrated by T. 
DE THULSTRUP. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 75. 

THE DISTAFF SERIES. 

“* The Kindergarten.’’ Edited by KATE 
DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 

** Household Art.’’ Edited by CANDACE 
WHEELER. 

‘*Early Prose and Verse.’’? Edited by 
ALICE MORSE EARLE and EMILY ELLS- 
WORTH FORD. 

“The Literature of Philanthropy.” 
Edited by FRANCES A. GOODALE. 

“Woman and the Higher Education.’’ 
Edited by ANNA C. BRACKETT. 

16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00 each. 


PRACTICAL LAWN-TENNIS. By JAMES 
DwiGHT, M.D. Illustrated from Instan- 
taneous Photographs. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25. 


HEATHER AND SNOW. A Novel. By 
GEORGE Mac DonaLD. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


A HOUSE-HUNTER IN EUROPE. By 
WILLIAM HENRY BISHOP. With Plans 
and one Illustration. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 50. 


THE STORY OF A STORY, And Other 
Stories. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. Illus- 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Un- 
cut Edges, $1 25. 

RECREATIONS IN BOTANY. By Caro- 
LINE A. CREEVEY. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SINGING. By 
CLARA KATHLEEN ROGERS. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF AN OLD MAID. 
By LILIAN BELL. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and. Gilt Top, 
$1 25. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for saleby all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, Mexico, on receipt 

+ Of price. Harrer’s Catarocus will be sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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THE CHICAGO ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION CLUB-HOUSE, CHICAGO. 


THE MOST COSTLY ATHLETIC 
CLUB-HOUSE IN THE 
WORLD. 


Witu true Chicago spirit have several 
athletic enthusiasts in that ill-drained city 
by the lake been working during the past 
two years in promoting a plan of small be- 
ginnings but great hopes, and in bringing 
into definite organization their many ideas, 
and their keen aspirations that on some 
near day Chicago might have an athletic 
club-house well worthy the city to which the 
best of the world is supposedly being at- 
tracted. The consummation of those early 
chats and conferences has been seen in the 
incorporation of the Chicago Athletic Asso- 
ciation, and in the completion, a short time 
ago, of the club's nine-story house, near 
Madison Street, on Michigan Avenue. Like 
all typical buildings of the city, its propor- 
tions are better adapted to a grain - elevator 
than to a gymnasium ; but such inappro- 
priateness is easily overclouded by the taste 
and elegance that are abundantly displayed 
in this building, and that make the local 
claim of its superiority over all similar 
buildings quite justifiable. From the at- 
tractive material and graceful arches of the 
exterior to the smallest bit ef mosaic and 
carving, the building worthily calls forth 
praise for draughtsman and artificer, al- 
though in its general structure it has those 
unfortunate peculiarities which again serve 
to make it very evident, and even imperative, 
that a gymnasium in which the best re- 
sults are desired should not be built upon a 
small frontage, as no amount of skyward 
extension can compensate for ungainly lateral 
contraction. Putting aside remark and com- 
ment on the straitlaced Chicago style of 
construction, the building yet has several 
features that deserve, and that receive, more 
than passing glances and indiscriminate ad- 
jectives. Most prominent of these is the 
swimming -tank on the first floor, which, for 
cost and Oriental conception, if not for size, 
may deservedly be placed in a class by itself. 
To those resting in the recessed lounging 
area, overlooking the tank and facing its 
mirrored wall, must come a sense of satisfac- 
tion as they see what money and skill have 
secured for them, and as they realize that in 
the room before them, reflective with Italian 
marbles, is represented the outlay of even a 
good tenth of the cost of this, which, with 
Western phraseology, has already been de- 
scribed by that all-inclusive and grandly 
indefinite term of ‘‘temple.” The tank, 
with the adjoining group of superbly fin- 
ished rooms for special baths, and the main 
gymnasium, with the accessory rooms for 
many and varied uses, give the really ath- 
letic member all that he can desire in the way 
of accommodations for training and for ordi- 
nary exercise and bodily care. For him who 
is a member of an athletic club for the club 
phase, and not for the athletic, ample means 
of living up to his ideals are afforded in 
the library, dining, morning reception, and 
lounging rooms overlooking the lake, and 
in billiard-room and the other ordinary 


rooms that are found in every club of such a 
grade as this. Many rooms well deserve de- 
tailed description, but with a beginning of 
such there would with difficulty be an end, 
for throughout the building the standard of 
interior decoration is kept high and above 
ordinary remark,and so maintained,as might 
be expected in a building which cost three- 
quarters of a million dollars. 

An athletic club with such ample acecom- 
modations for life other than athletic is apt 
to allow its original aims to become subor- 
dinated to ones less worthy, created by the 
forcible tendencies so common in the large 
cities among business men, whose days are 
days of driving, and whose evenings are not 
evenings of exercise, or even of slight exer- 
tion. In the eyes of such, a social club is the 
only club, and the club that is not one of 
talk and leisure is no club at all. Such be- 
ing the case, an athletic club is liable to be- 
come anything but athletic; and the weak 
change is to be lamented. Such a repudia- 
tion of original aims does not seem imme- 
diately possible with the equipment of men 
and machines possessed by the Chicago A.A., 
and it is to be hoped that the club athletics 
of Chicago will never degenerate to the 
vigorous occupancy of an easy-chair and the 
thoughtful counting of Michigan’s ripples. 
If the house is a correct index of its incor- 
porate creator, the ideals of the latterare high 


and strong, and of such a ten 
make athletics prominent for 
sake, and to develop in the country’s },,., 
those ways of living and working and pla 
ing that will make men happier, strou¢ 
and better. With tried men to manac. 
finances, with competent men to direct 

athletic activity, and with shrewd men 
shape its policy, the Chicago Athletic \. 
ciation has before it a future of prospe1 

of influence, and of responsibility; and 
last is by no means the least. ‘It can 


great good or great harm to amateur spi 
in the middle West. 
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THE LARCHMONT YACHT 
CLUB CUPS. 

THe Whiting Manufacturing Compa: 
have made three very handsome cups fi 
the Larchmont Club, but far and away ti 
most noteworthy of them is the punch-bow 
raced for last week by the schooners. 1); 
race of the club has grown to be an annu: 
fixture, and become to the two-stickers whit 
the Goelet Cup race has long been to the 
slooy. The Larchmont event invariably 
brings together the very best of the schoon- 
ers, and is the supreme contest of the yea: 
for that class. It is quite as it should be, 
then, that the prize offered is the finest in the 
land. The winner of this year’s cup may 
add to his trophies the handsomest and most 
unique manufactured, certainly this season, 
and it is a question if it is not the most beau 
tiful design of its kind ever turned out. Ii 
is distinctly American, with its canoe-prow 
handles and general Indian decoration. The 
bowlis oval, 16 x 13 inches, with an extreme 
height of 10} inches, while from handle to 
handle the trophy measures 23} inches, and 
cost $1000. 

The $500 sloop cup won at the club’s recent 
regatta is also a handsome trophy in pitcher 
form, 25 inches high, and 8 inches in diam 
eter at its widest part. 

The ‘‘ Commodore’s Cup ” is a $1000 tro- 
phy, and was offered by Caldwell Colt, com 
modore of the club, for a race between the 
four cup-defenders. It was originally sched 
uled for two weeks ago, but the unfavorable 
weather had prolonged the N.Y.Y.C. cruise 
and the Astor Cup races, until there was no 
time left before the defenders must haul out 
and prepare for the trial races. §o it hap- 
peus that the beautiful cup has not yet been 
raced for, and the chances are not bright that 
it will be this year, at least as originally in- 
tended. An effort will be made to get all 
the 85-footers in a race after the America’s 
Cup has been won, but it seems improbable, 
as once the trial races are over the unsuccess- 
ful three are more than likely to go out of 
commission. And yet it would be a very 
handsome consolation prize. «Why would not 
a race with the international winner barred 
be interesting? If it happened, as is most 
likely, that the Valkyrie is unsuccessful in 
her race against the chosen cup-defender, it 
would be instructive to see where she would 
come out in a race with the remaining three 
American §5-footers. It seems as if here was 
a most excellent manner in which to dispose 
of this very elaborate trophy. Its form is 
that of a caravel decorated with sea-horses 
and mermaids, and its length is 28 inches, by 
20 inches in height. 

It may be said in the passing that the 
Larchmont’s regatta was somewhat handi- 
capped by the failure, from one cause and 
another, of many of the entries to materi- 
alize, but there was a stiff breeze and plenty 
of good sport. The two most notable per 
formances were credited to Queen Mab, which 
sailed 27 miles in 2 hours and 58 minutes, and 
Viator, which led the schooners from start 
to finish. 





UNSATISFACTORY. 


Boces. “See here; I don’t want any duns coming to my house.” 
Den. **Then why don’t yon call and pay me?” 


Boses. “ Do you suppose 1 am going to call on a grocer?” 
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poLO SEASON of 1893 must have been declared a 
but for the fine work throughout and the worthy 
of the Independence players and the remarkable 
ment of the Myopias. The match between these 
vw) the finals at Newport was by all odds the finest we 
1 this vear. It was more than that—it was the best 
‘Ahi on of team-play and modern polo we have ever had 
in th country; and it gives the hope that the example set 
th ocginning of the season, and maintained by Messrs. 
Hic ck, Nicoll, Day, Eustis, and Potter, and now in the 

ety h of the Newport tournament carried out with such 
‘oi? sults by the Myopias, will be an object-lesson to the 
“ther lo clubs of this country which they will speedily 
adapt (o their own wants. 


Ti i WO NEEDS of American polo are more team-work and 
aljit cual evidence of good sportsmanship. It does not an- 
wo |e purpose nor suggest a remedy to declare (as did some 
Josten player in his daily paper recently) that polo is a game 
for vw jemen of leisure, played for recreation and amuse- 
iy, and that we should not expect an improvement 
ividual form, nor an advance of the national standard. 
ies supported by amateurs are played primarily for 
‘ion and amusement, and yet no one before this Bos- 

lis ever set that forth as a reason for being satisfied 
with a low stand- 
ard of play. It 
is decidedly un- 
American to pro- 
claim ourselves 
indifferent to the 
future of one of 
the best of mod- 
ern games, and 
yet that is what 
about ninety per 
cent. of the polo 
men are. doing. 
The history of 
amateur sport 
shows that what- 
ever game we 
have taken up 
has been vastly 
improved by us, 
and that Amer- 
ican sportsmen 
are invariably the 
most skilful in 
the world. And 
this is true in ev- 
ery particular ex- 
cept so far as it 
touches polo. 

We have made, 
to be sure, much 
improvement in 
the game _ since 
its introduction 
along in 1876, 
but the national 
standard to-day 
is far below what 
it should be after 
sixteen years of 
play. nd the 

SLOOP PRIZE, LARCHMONT YACHT — Cause is traceable 

CLUB. directly to the 
selfishness and 
short -sighted le- 

«shition of the polo men themselves. Comparatively few 
of them care for the game itself half as much as for their 
ownor their club’s ends. Each club has nurtured its two 
or tlree stars, and while this handful flourished, the large 
nunbers of second-class players were left to shift for them- 
‘elves. und learn polo as best they might. The result has 
heen the development of an individual instead of a team 
sane und just how weak it was the Independence men 
carly sud quickly demonstrated when they began playing 
asou, They were actually the first four men after 
‘ese sixteen years of American polo to practise together 
usistently and work up team-play. The easy manner in 

li \ucy defeated all the other teams until they met the 

‘lcs, Virtually their pupils, proved what litle we have 

liz in the game all these years, 








“OULD HAVE BEEN NATURAL to expect that polo 
Men cenerally would applaud the good work of the Inde- 
I . captained by Mr. Thomas Hitchcock, Jun., glad 
ow far their game was behind the times, and quick 
‘it by the practical illustration. But instead of ap- 
‘here arose a wail of chagrin, and a strong move- 
‘ in, that even went so far as to be taken up in a meet- 
= \'.1he Polo-Association, to persuade Messrs. Hitchcock, 
\ !dav, and Eustis to disband their team. Imagine the 
' Governors of an association 
cd for the furtherance of any 
viously thinking of requesting 
uit playing because, forsooth, 
1 developed a superior game, 
‘re too strong for the other 
! the Association. That such 
‘er was considered shows of 
~‘uff these polo men are made. 
‘:cdit to this particular Associa- 
vuird that the majority wished 
lependence to finish out the 
If the entire department this 

were devoted to the subject, 
ficulties under which American 
| ‘vas developed could not be bet- 
' «\plained than by this incident. 
‘me selfishness that wished to 
‘yp a team because it played a 
i game has made literally no 
sion for the advancement of the 
{-class players of the various 
Consequently, the absence of 
has frequently changed the 
of a team from first to almost 
i Class, or broken it up alto- 
'. This year Mr. Hitchcock 
“a with the Independence, and 


-manship of the two clubs. In the 
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the Meadowbrook team (one of the 
oldest) failed to put in an appearance 
at Newport. Civil service reform has 
taken up too much of Theodore 
Roosevelt's time to permit of his 

laying, and the Oyster Bay team col- 
apsed. All of which does not reflect 
a great deal of credit on the sports- 


last two years this has been repeated- 
ly the case, and not until this season 
did a team of comparatively new and 
second-class players work into first- 
class form. 


THIS MAY TRULY BE SAID TO BE the 
redeeming feature of the polo year. 
Messrs. Hitchcock, Nicoll, Day, and 
Potter were all first class before they 
formed the Independence team, and 
required but practice and a little hard 
work to acquire team-play. The 
Myopias, on the other hand, individ- 
ually or collectively, at the beginning 
of the season were not class for the 
Independence four. That they should 
have developed such a high quality 
of team-play as well as brilliant in- 
dividual work on so humble a be- 
ginning is the most notable occur- 
rence in the history of American 

lo. But for the good work of the Myopias and the 

ndependence the season would have been a sorry failure. 
The play of the other clubs has fallen fully twenty per cent. 
below their form of last year, while individually the members 
have given no evidence of caring especially whether the 
standard went up or down, or, indeed, whether the game 
itself went to the demnition bow-wows. The only direc- 
tion in which old polo men, generally speaking, have exhib- 
ited an activity has been in bitter denunciation, of the handi- 
cap system, which has been really the means of giving polo 
the little success it has attained. It happens every season 
that an improving player will show better’ form than that 
with which his handicap credits him, but that is never pro- 
nounced enough to alter results of a match The handi- 
caps are allotted each year on the form shown after a sea- 
son's play, and no plan more equitable can be substituted. 


TO WIPE OUT HANDICAPS ALTOGETHER and place all 
players on an equal basis, as is the case in England, would 
be the height of folly, since the conditions under which the 
game is played on both sides of the Atlantic are dissimilar. 
English polo flourishes chiefly, because of the British army 
officers, who have all the facilities and time unlimited to per- 
fect themselves in the game, and from the further fact that 
the country gentleman is a genus who flourished in England 
before we even heard of polo, This gives a much larger 
number of players, and naturally puts enough in the first 
class to make handicaps unnecessary. We have not reached 
championship polo form yet; and until we get several clubs 
playing like the Independence and Myopias, it would hazard 
even the position we have struggled into after sixteen years 
of more or less indifferent effort. It is not the handicap 
system that should cause polo men uneasiness, but the spirit 
among themselves that will not permit of the development 
of the game after the most approved fashion. 


Tur MyYoPiIas GAINED THE DISTINCTION of being the first 
team this year to defeat the Independence. They more than 
made up their handicap, and played a great game from be- 
ginning to end, though in fairness to the vanquished it 
should be stated that, what with sickness in the families 
of two, and lack of practice all round, they were not at 
their best. The Independence team had G. L. Day, 4 goals; 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jun., 7; E. C. Potter, 5; B. Nicoll, 6— 
total, 22 goals. Myopia: A.P.Gardiner, 3; R. G. Shaw, 2d, 
5; R. M. Appleton, 3; R. L. Agassiz, 6—total goals,17. This 
gave Myopia six goals, and they scored eight and a safety, 
while Independence scored but five in the three periods of 
play. The most noteworthy feature of the match was the 
fast work and team-play of the Myopias. They were al- 
ways in position, and wasted no time in riding off when 
there was nothing to be gained thereby. Every one of the 
Myopias, as a matter of fact, played the game of his life, 
but Shaw and Agassiz deserve especial mention. No back 
has shown better work than the latter, and rarely has a num- 
ber two done so much for his team as did Shaw. Of the 
Independence, Potter and Nicoll showed up the best—the 
former made an extraordinary goal; but Hitchcock was en- 
tirely off his usual brilliant form, owing to a couple of nights 
with his sick child, while Day’s shaking up a few days be- 
fore had evidently left more than an unpleasant remem- 
brance. None of them seemed to be on the ball, and missed 
many a shot at critical moments. It was a hot contest, and 
a well-deserved and honestly earned victory—the second 
triumph of the modern school, as suggested by W. K. Thorn 
two years ago, and put into practice the beginning of this 
season by Messrs. Hitchcock, Nicoll, Day, and Eustis. 


MYoPiIA HAD DEFEATED HARVARD rather easily previous 
to its match with Independence, in a somewhat tame game, 
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by 17} goals to 9}. Harvard was noticeable chiefly because 
of the new and younger members of the team, which in- 
cluded J. 8. Wadsworth, 0; R. Brooks, 2; E. Cowdin, 2: C. 
C. Baldwin, 5—total, 9 goals. With the exception of Bald- 
win they are novices at the game, but they gave evidence— 
especially Cowdin, who is the brother of Rockaway’s steadi- 
est and hardest player,John Cowdin—of having been trained 
in the proper school. There was actually more of team-play 
than some of the old men show. But they were completely 
outclassed by the Myopias. This year has marked the en- 
trance of a young element that will do much to advance the 
standard of play. They have already scored first blood in 
race for supremacy. 

Harvard showed up to good advantage a few daysdater 
by whitewashing the Monmouths—a team including W.Con- 
way, 0; George Thompson, 0; P.T. Collier, 3—total,-3 goals, 
though the match was too one-sided to be interesting. It 
is noted here merely as corroborating the advance of the 
youngsters, 

No one expected Harvard would get a single goal in the 
contest against Myopia, which closed the Newport polo sea- 
son, but they put up an excellent game and earned 8 goals. 
They were no match for the Myopias, who earned 18 goals, 
but they made a plucky fight. 


OUTSIDE OF THE EASTERN CLUBS, little has been heard of 
polo this season, except from California. The most recent 
member to the Association is the St. Louis club, but if they 
have done anything since joining they have kept it to them- 
selves, So it is with the only other polo clubs in the country, 
at Colorado Springs, Colorado,and Sioux City,lowa; we have 
heard not a word from either. In California, however, the 
season is noteworthy as chronicling the first match ever 
wae in the State. 

olo has been in vogue at Santa Monica for five years, 
but no opportunity offered for a contest with a rival club 
until the Riversides organized rather more than a year ago. 
August 26th a match for threes, made up from these clubs, 
was played on ‘the Santa Monica field, which is fifty yards 
short of the regulation size. Four fifteen-minuie periods 
were played, and the contest was expected to be very close, 
but proved an easy victory for Riverside by their superior 
team-play. They kept in position, maintained good dis- 
tances, and played very hard, 

Santa Monicas, though individually good, were completely 
at sea. The system adopted by the Riverside Club was two 
players up, with the back always about thirty yards behind. 
At this distance he was ready to save goals or to follow up 
his side and make an occasional run when one of the others 
went back. 

For the Riverside team G. L. Waring (captain) and C. E. 
Maud played back in alternate quarters, and Robert Bettner 
was up all through the game; and for the losers W. H. 
Young was back, and J. B. Procter (captain) and J. Machell 
played up. 


THE GAME WAS EXCEEDINGLY FAST throughout, and the 
referee was only called upon once to make a decision. 

In southern California the English rules are in force. 
Hooking an adversary’s stick is allowable when he is in the 
act of striking the ball, but at no other time. Englishmen 
think this a wise rule, and give the reason that when a 
player is in possession of the ball it is only possible by 
hooking his stick to prevent him hitting it, or by riding him 
off; and to ride him off on the near side they believe next 
to impossible, while to ride him off on the stick side they 
run the risk of being struck when the man on the ball is 
making his stroke. Our best players, however, do not agree 
with the Englishmen. Britishers who want a lesson in riding 
off should come to any one of our Association matches. Polo 
is not a ladies’ game, and those afraid of getting struck by 
the mallet had better not play. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, it is very rare a man is struck in the face or elsewhere: 
Southern California had better Americanize its game. 

The Santa Monica grounds are hard earth, and the diffi- 
culty of keeping the dust down is great. Otherwise it is as 
good as turf, as the ponies seem to stand the wear and tear 
of several seasons exceedingly well. There are a great num- 
ber of smart ponies, and at present the game looks like going 
ahead on the Pacific coast, as a club has just been started at 
Burlinghame, in San Mateo County, and another is talked of 
at Santa Barbara. 


OF THE LAWN-TENNIS SEASON. nothing remains now but 
the Intercollegiate championship, which will be decided at 
New Haven next month. It is doubtful if Larned will de- 
fend his title, or if he does the chances are he will not rep- 
resent Cornell. There is small prospect too of either Hovey 
or Wrenn competing, for one reason and another—chiefly 
another—and it’ really is a shame if none of these players is 
seen, for the Intercollegiate tournament ought to be con- 
sidered next in importance to the national event at New- 
port. However, if we are to be deprived of the sport of 
having the Newport struggle over again between Hovey, 
Wrenn, and Larned, we shall at least have one of considera- 
ble interest between Malcolm Chace, John Howland, and 
Budlong. Chace will have had ample opportunity to. work 
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out of the unsettled state in which the Newport tournament 
seemed to find him, and le and Howland should have a stiffly 
contested match of it if they come together. A contest be- 
tween these two must always be productive of exciting 
moments, for Chace’s greater brilliancy is evened up by 
Howland's good strokes, played with persistency and stea- 
diness. 


BUDLONG CUTS A CONSIDERABLE FIGURE in the result of 
the Intercollegiate also, for while he is neither so brilliant 
as Chace nor so steady as Howland, he plays good tennis 
and improves with every tournament he goes through. 
Parker, who won the Yale championship, may be a con- 
testant, but it is hardly likely he can win from any one of 
the other three, though after Newport and some of its sur- 
prising results it seems impossible to figure on a player's 
form. Howland therefore appears to be Yale’s main-stay 
for the championship, while Princeton cannot be considered 
in the struggle, since Thompson, who was defeated by Bud- 
long in the Interscholastic tournament at Newport, is not 
yet good enough to have his chances seriously considered. 
If Wrenn does not compete Harvard’s interests are also like- 
ly to be neglected, although Budlong is said to be looking 
towards Cambridge, and it has even been hinted that Larned 
may wear the crimson next year. Both he and Wrenn are 
just now ineligible to represent the respective universities 
of which they are at present undergraduates. Chace will 
wear Brown's colors.. The scope of this Intercollegiate 
championship should be extended. There ought to be rep- 
resentatives from Pennsylvania, Amherst, Dartmouth, Le- 
high, Williams, Wesleyan, and, in fact, from all where lawn- 
tennis is played sufticiently to hold an annual college cham- 
pionship. 


THERE WILL BE MUCH CAUSE FOR REGRET if the rumors that 
Hobart aud Hovey will not play again are founded on fact. 
They are much too young to leave the game, and the game, 
moreover, is much too young. or, let us say, rather, undevel- 
oped, to lose two such exponents. .One of the chief rea- 
sons why tennis grows no faster in this country is because 
men drop out of it at so early an age, while in England they 
play, on an average, nearly ten years longer. It is a mistake 
to fancy that one must systematically play through the 
entire tennis season in order to be in form for the Newport 
tournament, and that fact is, in the writer’s opinion, proved 
by the reversal of Hobart’s form two weeks before New- 
port, and in the championship tournament itself. Hobart be- 
gan playing in ‘93 with the opening of the tennis season. He 
attended every tournament of any note, and played invinci- 
bly until at Chicago. There, in the doubles, he began to 
show symptoms of going stale. Had he stopped playing 
then very likely he would have come out all right, but he 
kept on until finally beaten by Budlong, a player two classes 
below him, No man needs three months of continuous play 
to put him in form; as many weeks will do it. Indeed, the 
players who enter tournaments only occasionally, but get a 
bit of play on private courts daily, usually come up at tour- 
naments In good improving form. The form of the average 
player may readily be maintained by this private court prac- 
tice and a tournament now and then. But the condition is 
another matter. It is that which defeats many a man, who 
mistakes it for form. 


THE PLAYER WHO WILL GET A BIT of practice regularly 
on his own court, and three weeks before the national tour- 
nament begin earnestly to get into physical condition to 
stand a hard five-set match, will be certain to give a good 
account of himself. He is very apt to play better at the end 
of the tournament than at the beginning. A man wants a 
little left in him to call on in any contest. Hobart and 
Wrenn illustrate the two extremes ; ove went into the game 
overtrained, the other undertrained. The first went stale; 
the second worked up to his best form on the eventful day, 
and played the match of his life. If there is nothing in this, 
no one cau deny that it is a striking coincidence, particu- 
larly as this year’s experience is not unique, at least so 
far as Hobart is concerned. Last year it was the same with 
him to a certain degree. He played well during the first of 
the season, and played a great deal, but when it came to the 
final test at Newport he fell even earlier than he did this 
year. 

The chief point to be made in this digression is an argu- 
ment against the dropping out of the game by men like 
Hobart and Hovey or Campbell when they enter upon their 
business careers. Knapp was never a brilliant player, and 
his game and skill are not nearly equal to either Hobart’s or 
Hovey’s, yet with only a couple of tournaments each year, 
and the practice which every man can get after business 
hours in the long summer afternoons, he always puts up a 
strong game, and one that has. defeated Hovey and made 
Hobart’s winning very uncertain at Saratoga. It is a plea 
for the advancement of our standard that 1 am making, for 
with the Hobarts, Hoveys, and Campbells dropping out, 
eur national game must drop just that many points in its 
general excellence. 


THE CHOICE OF ‘‘ VIGILANT” TO DEFEND the America’s 
Cup against the British challenger Valkyrie meets the approv- 
al of all sportsmen. It was the only possible selection the 
New York Yacht Club committee could make on the per- 
formanuces of the four 85-footers in the trial races; but it 
would be interesting, more so than instructive, to hear the 
committeemen’s reasons for making the Colonia second 
choice over Jubilee, as they did by requesting Mr. Rogers to 
keep his yacht in commission until the international race as 
a reserve boat in case Vigélant broke down in the mean time. 
No yachtsman who has watched the two is undecided in 
his opinion that Jubilee is the better in all-round work ; 
aside from which Co/onéa’s marked failing in falling off to 
leeward in windward work must stamp her as an uncertain 
representative. She is marvellously fast in running free 
and in footing, but equally remarkable in falling off the 
wind. 


‘* JUBILEE,” ON THE OTHER HAND, in her races has shown 
good all-round work superior to Colonia, and only little 
below the high standard maintained throughout by Vigilant. 
There are even yachtsmeu who believe Jubilee, with a good 
crew and some little strengthening of her rigging, would 
prove faster in every kind of weather than Vigilant. This 
department from the first has had great faith in General 
Paine’s production. We believe there is very little differ- 
ence in the two, that Vigilant is a better drifter in light 
airs, because of her Tobin bronze bottom, that they are 
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about equal in moderate weather, and Jubilee the faster 
in a blow. Jubilee was unfortunate in being obliged to 
ship a new crew in the middle of the seagon, and more dis- 
astrous still were the accidents to rigging on important 
days. However, this is more or less idle retrospection, since 
the trials have been sailed and choice made on the showing 
in those races. Vigilant unquestionably gave the best all- 
round exhibition, since she did not break down, no errors 
were made in her handling, and she won two of the events, 
and made a dead heat in the third. A break-down threw 
Jubilee out of the first trial altogether, delayed her seven 
minutes on the third at the very start, and handicapped her 
all through the race by a crippled gaff; and in the second 
trial an unaccountable blunder of her skipper at the first 
mark threw her from first to third place. 

But all these matters go to make up the fortunes and 
misfortunes of racing, and are not to be considered in the 
final result. It was too bad Jubilee met. with accident, 
of course, but it should have been provided against.  Vigi- 
lant’s gaff did not break, neither did her skipper make a 
blunder. The Morgan-Iselin boat was handled to perfec- 
tion, and looked a winner all over from her second race; 
she earned the right to defend the America’s Cup. But if 
she should break down before the international, it seems in- 
crediBle the committee would ignore the Jubdilee’s work and 
choose Coloniu, and yet it looks very much that way just 
now. 

Aside from the merits of his boat, General Paine’s every 
yachting venture invariably enlists our full sympathy. He 
is a thorough-bred sportsman; four times he has built de- 
fenders of the yachting championship, and each time ‘at his 
own expense. This year, in addition to paying all the bills, 
he has turned designer, and with what success may be ap- 
preciated from the fact that the Herreshoffs, with all their 
experience in boat designing and building, and two 85-foot- 
ers to experiment on, were able on a carte-blanche order to 
beat the Paine creation by so narrow a margin as to leave 
doubts in the minds of many as to Vigilant’s superiority. 


THE THIRD TRIAL RACE came on Monday while our last 
issue was on the press, and it brought the twenty-knot 
breeze and housed topmasts we had all been wishing for to 
finally determine which of our cup-defenders is the fastest 
in comparatively heavy weather, and to test her on the 
points of sailing said to be Valkyrie’s strongest. The show- 
ing of Vigilant, Jubilee, and Colonia was good enough to 
make us confident of not losing our yachting supremacy, 
but the work of Vigilant was very fine; though personally 
I should say that Judilee’s performance was the best of the 
day, taking everything into consideration. Jubilee broke her 
gaff just after the preparatory signal, and a rough job at 
repairing enabled her to cross the line seven minutes and 
six seconds after Vigilant and Colonia. With a mainsail 
wrinkled at the leech, a sagging peak, stay-sail and halyard 
blocks smashed just before reaching the first mark, which 
she was obliged to stand away to windward of so as not 
to tear her sail, in order to run down and tack around it, 
she, nevertheless, finished 8 min. and 19 sec. after Vigilant, 
and 2 min. and 16 sec. after Colonia, while the Pilgrim, 
which started at the same time as Jubilee, crossed the line 
about fifteen minutes after. 

If these figures mean anything, they certainly show that 
Jubilee, in her crippled condition, was, beaten by Vigilant on 
actual elapsed time, 1 min. 13 sec., and that the Paine boat, 
in the same crippled condition, beat Colonia on elapsed time 
about five minutes. The query naturally arises, What would 
Jubilee have done had she started on even terms and met 
with no accidents? 


IT WAS A GREAT VICTORY FOR ‘“‘ VIGILANT” to have beaten 
Colonia and Pilgrim, which had been regarded by many as 


invincible in a heavy blow. Pilgrim especially had been. 


reported a ‘‘ holy terror” in piping breezes, and her owners 
and admirers have prayed for cyclonic weather from the 
first day of the trial races. They got it on Monday, but it 
only served, so far as Pilgrim was concerned, to strengthen 
the prevailing opinion of her. The very conditions under 
which even those who thought her a failure surmised she 
would be fast, found her farther behind than in light airs. 
She not only kept falling astern but to the leeward, and 
at no time during the thirty miles was she holding her own. 
The Colonia performed in the same old way, footing very 
fast, but falling to leeward with equal rapidity... Jubilee 
pleased her admirers by her high pointing despite the crip- 
pled condition, But the most gratifying surprise of the day 
was the way Vigilant weathered the rather heavy seas. She 
did not stand up so stiffly as Colonia, perhaps, but she stood 
up stoutly enough for all purposes, and much better than it 
was thought she could from her work early in the season. 

Amidst the condolences ou one side and congratulations 
on the other, there is one Common ground on which all 
American yachtsmen meet in general rejoicing, and that is 
that our national type of boat, a centreboarder, is the chosen 
defender, and Jubilee, too, which is certainly second best, has 
a centreboard, though, truth to tell, she is not of the conven- 
tional type. 


THE FAcT THAT Narahoe won the Brenton Reef cup by 
a couple of seconds on time allowance does in no wise alter 
the verdict on that most inconsistent performer, and the re- 
sult of the Cape May cup race over practically the same 
course (western extremity of the Isle of Wight—Needles— 
to and around the breakwater at Cherbourg, France, and re- 
turn—120 miles) a couple of days later proves the point well 
taken. In the first race NMurahoe was but 54 seconds be- 
hind; in the second she finished over 36 minutes after the 
Britannia. The history of the Narahoe is not very credita- 
ble to her designers, the Herreshoffs. From the time she 
was first put overboard she has required tinkering, and has 
apparently never been able to sail two consecutive races in 
the same form. The only notable circumstance concerned 
with the Narahoe’s European experience is the indomitable 
persistency of her owner, Mr. Royal Phelps Carroll, who 
has stuck to her in the face of most discouraging acci- 
dents, troubles with crew, unpleasant remarks of fellow- 
countrymen, and lukewarm backing of his club. Whatever 
little the Navahoe has achieved in British waters is due 
solely to the indefatigable energy of Mr. Carroll, who has 
accomplished more than was expected with a boat that as a 
racing yacht is a distinct failure. And that the trouble 
comes not, as the Herreshoffs claimed, from her being in- 
tended for a cruiser rather than a racer, is shown by her 
failing on windward work, just as does Colonia, the second 
Herreshoff 85-footer. 

The Cape May and Brenton Reef cups (illustrated and de- 


scribed in a comparatively recent issue of the W, 


were won by Sir Richard Sutton’s Euglish cuuer G, fie 
85 from the Dauntless ; no American yacht had 1, ce 
them on the other side until this year. ies 


THE LARCHMONT SCHOONER RACE on Saturday dev. _, i 
the best sport of the season, and put Lasca, last year's, 
again at the head, the place iv which she seems right te 
belong... Ariel and Emerald, this year’s new two -s: Shey 
were expected to dispute the title, especially Aric, | ih 
has bad an almost unbroken round of conquests sir) 
was launched. Hmerald promised well at first, }); 
work this season, as well as Lasca’s, up to Saturday. }).,,; 
been nearly so good as that of Ariel. The old Du. 5), 


was the other entry, and she- sailed in great form. ‘1, 
wind, at first light and puffy, increased, until it bec:, "8 
hurricane, and the boats finished with only lower wo. jy. 
sails. Lasca continued to draw ahead, and covered :), 35 


knots in 3h. 538m. 49s., the second to finish being 4, ;,) 
which had consumed 4h. 9m. 54s.; Emerald 11 wisiics 
later, and Dauntless one minute behind her. Corrected : ine 
found their positions unchanged. The cup for whici 


\ ‘ 3 1 they 
sailed is the most unique trophy ever offered. j 


THE NATIONAL ATHLETIC CHAMPIONSHIPS, held on tie 
South-Side Ball Grounds at Chicago, brought out four re- 
markably good performances and a lot of ordinary ous 
With the exception of these four, and Puffer’s fine work iy 
the hurdles, the games were little above mediocrity. Adu. 
ed to this was the further fact that the events did pot & otf 
promptly, and the programme dragged out an hour loner 
than necessary. The }-mile track was in fairly good cin- 
dition, and as fast as the average, while there was abundant 
provision for the field events. The starting by H. S$. Cor- 
nish was perfect, and there was nothing to mar the aftcr- 
noon but the tedious way the events dawdled along and a bad 
mistake of the judges in picking the second and third in the 
100-yards flat. Probably there were 1500 spectators, not 
more, and the day proved that track athletics have not vit 
reached the plane they should obtain in the West. Tie 
meeting showed also that the folly of the last few vears in 
attracting the rag-tag and bobtail has begun to make itself 
felt. The old element is fast disappearing, the old spirit 
dying out, and the spectators we used to see have already 
scattered, and unless athletic governors and managers shaw 
their course between the amateur buoys, the only true and 
winning way, they will founder on the rocks of public 
opinion as sure as grass grows and water runs. The Chi- 
cago Club has an opportunity of doing great good or great 
harm to Western athletics, and there is no time like the pres- 
ent for beginning, 


THE TRACK EVENTS hardly compare with last year’s, when 
the 100 and 220 were done in 10 aud 212 seconds, agaiust 10! 
and 22} this year. ‘The 440 and 880 in 50 and 1.583, against 
502 and 2.014. Mile run last year 4.274; this, 4.324: 5-mil- 
25.542 and 26.082; mile walk, 6.41} and 6 44}; 3-mile walk, 
22.27} and 23.448; 120-yards hurdles, 153 and 16 sec.; 220 
yard hurdles, 252 last year and this; high jump, 6 f1. 
and 5.11; broad jump, 22 ft. 6 in., but this year 23.43; pole 
vault, 11 ft. and 10 {t.6 in.; shot, 43.3) and 47 ft.; ham 
mer, 140 ft. 11 in., and this year 134 ft. 8in. only; 56 1b 
34.8% and 34.5}. In the standing high and broad jumps 
of the new events added to the programme the records 
were untouched, but in the running hop, step, and jump, 
E. B. Bloss made a world’s record, 48 ft. 6 in.; in the pole 
vault for distance, A. H. Green, the old Harvard man, did 
27 ft. 5in., a world’s record, and J. 8. Mitchell also raised tie 
record to 15 ft. 44 in. throwing 56 Ib. for height. These and 
George Gray’s great put of the 16-lb. shot, 47 ft., constitule 
the records of the meeting, though Puffer’s 252 over the iow 
hurdles equalled his own record over a course, with a tur: 
Of these, the distance pole-vaulting and 56 1b. for height are 
games very little practised or the records would not be 
where they are. 


THERE SEEMS TO BE LITTLE INTEREST and less improv: 
ment in the walks, and they ought to be taken off the pro 
gramme as useless. The one and three mile records, 6.25! 


‘and 21.09}, made by F. P. Murray in ’88, have never been 


even approached. ‘The English programme is more sensiliv 
than ours; it leaves off the one and three miles, but puts 
in a seven-mile walk. If we must cultivate that ungainly 
artificial stride, let us have endurance with it. Maybe we 
can kill off the walkers and do away with the event. 

Comparing our 93 championship records with the Englisli. 
we find their performance average far better than ours—100 
yards, .10; 440, 49}; 880, 1.554; mile, 4.222; 120 hurd, 
163 ; 16-lb. shot, 42.9; pole vault, 11 ft. 2 in.; high jump 
6 ft. 2} in.; broad jump, 21 ft. 11 in. 


THE SPRINTS BROUGHT OUT FOUR MEN who are new to 
championship honors, though two of them have been 1u 
ning some time. Stage, Spence, Skillinger, and Buckhot4 
were the best of the lot, and the first is a good yard fast! 
than any one of them, or any other sprinter on the truck 
to-day. He has a clean, pretty stride, and we shall bes 
more of him anon; he seems the most likely man of the day 
to touch the present records, though I do not expect to see 
him do it. He looks fit to run in even time, and no more 
at least in his present form. Spence is an improving .10% 
man. Buckholtz fairly earned second place in the 100 yard- 
but the judges got mixed and left him out entirely. Neith: 
Carr nor Waldon, the Canadians, turned up. But Ort 
turned up a wiuner in the mile, and Conneff went 10 picc:s 
broken up by his own disregard of training and other ¢! 
mon-sense rules. This left Willie Day an easy thing in |) 
five miles, quite as edsy as bad Puffer running in both hic! 
and low hurdles, Sweeney in the high jump, Gray in 
shot, Mitchell in the 56-lb. hammer, and Schwaver in 
standing high and broad jumps. The only contests of ! 
day were in the quarter, which Allen pluckily won in cr) 
pled condition; the balf, where Morris led half the way « 
was beaten out for even the place by Rowe, with Turn: 
first; and in the mile walk, where Shearman won from Li: 
gold after a good struggle. Collis was outclassed in the 
mile walk, and Liebgold won easily in slow time. Re’ 
and Bloss fought out the running broad jump, but the | 
ter could not get above 22.6, while Reber did 23.43, © 
would probably have broken his record if the wind had ! 
been against him. ‘ 

Despite the four world’s records, it left the impressic 
being, on the whole, an uninteresting meeting. 


CaspaR W. WHITNE} 


‘*PRACTICAL LAWN-TENNIS.”—By James Dwicut, M.D.—ILLUsTRATED.—16Mo, CLOTH, Price $1 25.—PUBLISHED By HARPER & BROTHERS. 

















THE NEW CHINESE MINISTER. 


arrival in Washington some two weeks ago of the 


-e Minister, Yang Yu, was followed s 
on to Secretary Gresham of the 


res lent. 


mperor’s protest 
the enforcement of the Geary law, and for this rea- 
_ well as because of his unique personality, the Ori- 
nvoy is at present the most conspicuously 5 segicowrne 
‘¢: foreign diplomats at the capital. Yang 
\va. ugton August 30th, after a stay of several weeks in 
si rancisco, and on September 4th, accompanied by four 
cab ately attired attachés, he presented his credentials to the 
" His protest against the obnoxious deportation 
<i. Was filed with the Secretary of State on September 11th. 
“1 new Minister, who succeeds Tsui Kwo Yin, recalled 
iy» crace because of his affiliation with Mitkiewicz’s dis- 
att is financial ventures, is about fifty years of age, and 
pis cally short and quite stout, with a round full f 


-HARPER’S WEEKLY 


His eyes are dark and piercing, peering out from beneath a 
high forehead, and he wears the thin black mustache and 
goatee that are distinctive of the Oriental. He moves about 
with the air of dignified self-possession which also is char- 
acteristic of high-bred Chinamen. In rank Yang Yu is but 
a few degrees removed from royalty, and he comes to the 
United States as a more influential representative of the 
Emperor and one of greater prestige than any of his prede- 
cessors. He is favorably known to the foreign residents in 
China, whose esteem he won by his energetic attention to 
their interests at the time of the riots at Wuhu, and he is 
reputed to be an enlightened and very broad-minded official, 

_The new envoy travels in great splendor, and when he 
disembarked from the Gaelic at San Francisco, August 15th, 
he was followed by a suite of eighty-two persons, whose bag- 
gage, as weighed at the custom-house, aggregated eighty 
tons. All of these attachés did not accompany Yang Yu to 
ace. Washington, however; some of them being destined for dip- 


ily by his pre- 


u reached 


capital. 
eyes. 


lomatic service at Madrid and at Lima, as the Minister is ac- 
credited to those capitals as well as to Washington. In the 
suite were several young Chinamen who have been educated 
at American colleges, and of whom one of the cleverest is 
Mun Jew Chung, still remembered at Yale as the coxswain 
of one of the university crews. 

Next to their flowing robes of silk and brocade, their odd 
parti-colored hats, and the other articles of attire in which 
the Minister and his suite were magnificently costumed, the 
people of San Francisco and Washington have been most 
directly interested in the women of the party—the Minister's 
wife, the five ladies of rank who attend her, and her two 
daughters who are fast approaching the ‘“‘ coming-out” age, 
and may eventually make their début in the society of the 

Mrs. Yang Yu herself is rarely visible to profane 
In accordance with Chinese custom, she lives a life 
of almost hermitlike seclusion, dining alone and seeing no 
one, for visitors are not permitted to enter her apartment, 











AS \) ‘ . ~ 
brings comfort and improvement, and tends to per- 
sonal enjoyment, when rightly used. bbws ¢ who 
live better than others and enjoy life more, th less 
expenditure, by. more promptly adapting the world’s 
best products to the needs of physical oe will at- 
test the value to health of the pure liqui ‘laxative 
principles embraced in the remedy Syrup ot Figs. 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxa- 
tive, effectually cleansin g the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 

_ stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the ene ye Liver and Bowels 
Without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
every objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
sale by all druggists in 50 cent and @1.¢0 botth 
but it is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FIG 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 
package. also the name Syrup of Figs; and, bein 
well Intormed, you will not accept any substitute ff 


in 


Convalescence 
—one is particu- 
larly susceptible to 
drafts and sudden 
chills, with serious 
consequences. 

At such times, 


!CALISAYA 
LA RILLA 


is an indispensable 
tonic, prompt in 
action and deli- 


assem cious to the taste. 
SCPE 57. NEM Of all druggists. 








DEAFNESS 


Relieved by science. The greatest 
invention of the age. ilson’s 
common-sense ear drums; simple, 
practical, comfortable, safe, and 
invisible. No string or wire at- 
tachment. Try them and you will 
discard all others. Send for 
Pamphlets, 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
Louisville, Ky. 


BARRY'S TRIGQPHEROUS 
Aes HAIRWO SKIN 




















~~— skin. Heals cu bruises. 
*prains, All druggists or by mail 50cts, 4 Stone St. N.Y. 


20th Edition, postpaid for 25¢. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 
hy it Falls Off, Turns Gre , and the Remedy. 
‘ By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R. A. 8. 
A. N. LONG & CO., 1013 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
“very one should read this little book.” —A thenaum. 
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ADVERTISEMEN'TES. 





LIFORNIAFRUIT 


Newing Gum @: 


And why shouldn’t they? Gum is no longer considered fit for children only ; people 
of the greatest refinement now enjoy it. Since PRIMLEY’s CALIFORNIA FRUIT GuM 
has become known, its delicious fruit flavor surpassing all others, people cannot 
say too much for it. 

: PRIMLEY’S FREE LIBRARY 
makes even the bookworm chew gum. By sending 5 outside wrappers of either 
California Fruit or California Pepsin Gum, and 10c., you receive, postpaid, ‘‘ An 
English Girl in America,” by T. M. Powell—a delightful book. List of other free 


books on application. J. P. PRIMLEY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
Breakfast Cocoa 
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your full name and 
willsend you one of these 
richly jeweled, gold finished watches 
by <a for examination, and if 
you think it is equal in appearance to 
any $25.00 gold watch pay oursample 
a itis yours. We — 
2 and . ¢ : can return it at any time within 
Soluble. meg i 


NO ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


are used in its preparation. It 


ress, and we 
t, 






. Toe year it not satisfactory, and if 


sell or cause the sale of six we 

















has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
and is far more economical, 
costing less than ome cent 
acup It is delicious, nour 
ishing, and EASILY DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 

































LA AGAINST TOTAL DISABILITY. PARTIAL 
> \ DISABILITY OR DEATH AT HOME Soa 
N INSURED AGENTS 







Beware of imitations. 
NOTICE on 
auToegAann ABEL 


ET 
THE GENUINE 

















World’s Fair 


SOUVENIR PLAYING CARDS 
Views of all Buildings in Colors. 
A Regular Playing Card 
Price, by Mail, - - 9050 
With gilt edges, fancy case, 1 00 
Agents Wanted. Address, 
THE WINTERS ART LITHO. C0., 


1117 The Rookery, CHICAGO. 








LE FRANCA 


French Magazine, po pat year. An invaluable help 
for French teachers and students. : 
Free sample copy. Berlitz & Co., 1122 Broadway, N.Y. 








Cheap Printing 


@8 PRESS prints cards, &c. Circular press, 
$8. Small newspaper size, $44. Great money 
maker and saver. All easy, printed rules. Write 
for catalogue, presses, type, paper, dc. to factory. 


Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 















The Germania Wine Cellars, 


HAMMONDSPORT AND RHEINS, N. Y., 


EXCELSIOR AND IMPERIAL SEC 
CHAMPAGNES 


Are acknowledged to be the best brands of Champagne | WORLD'S FAIR WEEKLY EXCURSIONS, $30. 
Beet Isaropean vinta: = a - GAZE SOR “ay far mrtg ° Y. (Est.1844.) 
sentence Solicited. OMeial Ticket Agents for the Chief Trank Lines. 


American Desk & Seating Co. 
270-272 Wabash Av., CHICAGO, U.S.A, 
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KODAKS 


Look to the lens in buying a camera, 
Witha poor lens good pictures are im- 
possible. Kodaks have the best lenses, 
hence they make the best pictures. 


Kodaks are compact, have accurate 
shutters, are carefully made and are 
always tested before being sent out. 
Kodaks are reliable. 


KODAK FILM, Our film doesnot tear; 
does not frill; is evenly coated and 
has no bubbles, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


a Rochester, N. Y. 


A Busy Man’s : 
Pencil. 


A Lamy 4 Man sometimes suffers more ner- 

vous irritation and mental anno: 

from the use of a pen, or harsh, 
from the cares of 


Blair’s Blackamoor 


is a busy man’s pencil. It isdecigned and 
made especially for him. The lead te» 
large, sore, t 

write itself. It is ee and will not 
roll, has no Sag end, is just solid com- 
mon-sense in a 


‘ance 
rittie 


EB 
B 
i 
PF 
e 
5 
2 


eac 
uaranteed, and if it doesn’t 
, or is unsatisfactory, return it, 


pencil is 
prove 





Three Pencils for......$ .ag 
One Dozen ** nove 0B 
| Six Dozen Of cers 4-28 











We are also makers of Blair's Writing 
Tablets Climax, Paragon, and Good Luck, 
200 varieties of paper. 1,800 varieties af 
rulings, etc. Samples sent for 6c, in stamps, 


J. C. BLAIR CO., Huntingdon, Pa, & 








Financial. 
Letters when cone tramies 


to Europe aud West Indies, 
of Commercial and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Collec- 


Cc red it. tions made. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bawxers, No. 59 Wat. Sreeer. 





Celebrated for their Pure Tone, Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue and full information. 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 












Pa 
43 YEARS MODERATE PRICES, 
BEFORE THE TERMS 
— REASONABLE. 
SWEET TONED. er — 
SOLD ON r "Warranted. 


MERIT. Catalogues Free. 
N PIA SO2 FIFTH AVE. NEWYORK. 
EMERSON PIANO £0: 


MASS. 
218 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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“Too Many Cooks 


spoil the broth.’ Probably because they don’t use 


Extract “ GEE. 


Armour’s Extract enables a poor cook to rival the 
*tmeations’’ of the most celebrated chef. 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use Armour’s Extract 
in Soups and Sauces—a different soup for each day in the 
month. We miil Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. rem 
PERRY & CO.’S 
‘““AUSTRALIAN”’ PENS. 


A small series of pens made in different patt , of in 
corrodible metal, plated with pave oad. Tak W “i 
not rust them nor affect their elasticity, and they will writ 
with a nice soft and easy action. 


5 samples by post, 10 cents. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS IN U.S, 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


| A sehen Novel 





“ ~ 


HOLES» 


PAXbth 


AFTER THE FAIR 1S OVER—IF NOT NOW— 


YOU MAY WANT A 


LIGHT RUNNING BICYCLE § 


Remetnber the address—get catalogue. 


Chicago Life.| 


The Cliff-Dwellers. 
A Novel. By HENRY B. FULLER. 
Illustrated by T. DE THUL- 
STRUP. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 





Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. Co. 
Washington. 


Chicago. Boston. New York. 





eS namental, $1.50. 
“AN Cte Bucnies : ‘The Cliff-Dwellers” is a story 
<A 7 . ee ete - 
of every-day life in Chicago. and 
= gives a most striking view of social 


iniepeniahie in 
Every good Kitchen. 


the West. The 
almost entirely 


action takes place 
in one of Chicago's 


As every good housewife knows, | large business blocks—** sky - scra- 
af ae ait oP. | pers"—and ranges over the whole 
: tis larvely in deli. | building : from roof to engine-room, 
cate sauces and palatable gra- | from bank presidents to lunch-coun- ! 
Now, these require a | ter girls. A well-known critic says: | 
ae ns nes vee vored stock, | «It is the most serious and success- | 


ful attempt | have met to treat the 
life of Chicago in fiction.” 


Liebig Company’s. 
_ Extract of Beef. | | 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 





EARLE & WILSON | a 4 = 
} =~ The abore work ia fo h booksellers, 0 
LINEN Paphitis aac daagcscr priya 
2 COLLARS & CUTE S part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 





BE HE of the price. 


IRLD 


v2+ 
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PERRY & CO., Ltd., 810 Broadway, N. Y. 


and business life in the metropolis of | 


WEEKLY 
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You Want the Best. | 
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Royal Baking Powder never disappoints; 


never makes sour, soggy, or husky food; never 
spoils good materials; never leaves lumps of 
alkali in the biscuit or cake; while all these 
things do happen with the best of cooks who 
cling to the old-fashioned methods, or who use 
other baking powders. 

= * * 


as shown by analy- 
leavening strength has been found 


is, 


powder made 
Its 


The best baking 


= R \ at a 


= ot a a ae 2k one de Ae An An te nt ee i 


iy pe a Which will raise sede bread perfectly. 
Cyrus Edson, M_D., 
Com'r of Health, New York City. 


. + * 


Careful Housekeepers cannot afford to 
use any baking powder but Royal. 


wurre 


vv 


rv, 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
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FOR 


$3 SHO GENTLEMEN. 


Best Calf Shoe In the World for the Price. 


Policemen’s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 
Shoe. Three Soles, Extension Edge. 
wan and fer General Wear. Extra 
ae. 


Boys and Youths wear the $2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe. - 
For Ladies, $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes. Lest Dongols. 


las Shoes are made of the best material, in all % 


W. L. Doug 
the latest styles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere. 


Do You Wear Them? ~__ 
~ WL. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory, to 


frotect you against high prices. Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the & 
world we are contented withasmall profit, knowing that theextra value putin W.L. Douglas & 
Shoes will give a continuous increase to our business. The dealer who sells you unstamped. & 
shoes makes the price to suit himself. He will charge you from $4 to $5 a pair jor & 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe. . The stamped name and price 
system is the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the money = 
paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W. L. Douglas Shoes. : 
If you wish to economize in your footwear it will pay you to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes _ 
when next in need. Sent by Mail, Postage Free, when dealers cannot supply you. Take 
no subsiituic. Send for Catalogue with {ull instructions how to order by mail. ; = 
Address W. L. DOU SLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 








The North German Lloyd S. S. Co. 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE. 


SS WERRA, FULDA, wd KAISER W. 
Sept. 


If., from N. Y¥. to Gibraltar and Genoa, 
23, Oct. 14, Oct. 21, Nov. 4, Nov. 18, Nov. 25, Dee. 9, Dee. 30, 1893, Jan. 6, 
VELRICHS & CoO., 


ISOS, 


2 Bowling Green, NEW tana 


By HENRY JAMES, 


DAISY MILLER. and AN INTERNA- 
TIONAL EPISODE. 





Confection, 


Illustrated fr 





but as a Drawings by Harry W. McVickar. 
D e k Ornamental Cover, $3. Edition i 
rin 9 (Limited), Full Vellum, $15.00. (/na/ 
imparting strength, | 


| ESSAYS IN LONDON AND ELSE- 
WHERE. 
$1.25. 

PICTURE AND TEXT. 


and I]lustrations. 





== @ aiding digestion, is | 
Chocolat - Menier most effective. 

Not a narcotic. like Tea, Coffee, or 
Cocoa, but a strengthening, unadul- 
terated FOOD. 


oe ae ie 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Orname! 


With IP 
16mo, Cloth, Orna 





$1.00. (‘‘ Harper's American Essay:~' 
Cocoa & Chocolate THE PRIVATE LIFE. Three >" 
|ARE NO MORE TO BE COMPARED WITH The Private Life, Lord Beaupré, Tie | 


EACH OTHER THAN 


Skimmed Milk 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, ‘$1.00. 








| THE WHEEL OF TIME. Three 

| to Pure Cream. The Wheel of Time, Collaboration, : 

= Wingrave. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental. (Vea 
Pamphlets giving recipes, and sample, by ad- Ready.) 






ressing 
American Branch 
Chocolat-Menier 
86 W. Broadway, 
New York City; 
or Menier Bldg. 
World's 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 
_. MENIER 


Sales Boceed 93 miiui]8m 186. 
PLES SENTFREE. MENIER. N.Y. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. '2 
Cloth, (In the ‘‘ English Men 
Letters” 


75 cents. 






Series.) 

WASHINGTON SQUARE. 
Illustrated by GEORGE DU MAURIER. 10 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25 


air 


‘Steel ciezs##; Pens 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
NOW EXHIBITED AT THE 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO, 


Manufactures Build’g, Dept, H, Group 89. 


A Novel 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
CH The above works are for sale by al: Seve eile? 
or will be sent by the publishers, postage prera? y 
part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on Fe02" 

of the price. 











